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No. 80255 
Sofa Bed, leather, oak or solid Cuban mahogany 


A Guide to Right Furniture Buying 


Harpen’s Book “‘C”’ sent free 
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a i of experience in makir won pam etin 
fe if S and is the latest tm f our tamou s Hat tford fact MOTOR 
a of 4-cyvlinder, vertical, water-cooled engine w ~~ y ieie cua in pairs; 
‘a! cased; brake test 28-30 H. P. TRANSMISSION: sliding gear, 3 speeds 
‘oe torward and reverse CARBURETOR: specially designed, insuring economy in 
at | imption and maximum power. CONTROL: throttle and ignition levers 
a. | ector that does not revolve with wheel DRIVE: bevel gear through 
ry ift to the rear axle TONNEAU: non-removable, dust-proof, dou 
} fle entrar DESIGN: artistic 
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Price, $2,500 


POPE-HARTPORD 
Model G 
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Price, $1,600 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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} Hartford, Connecticut 
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VICTOR I 


$22. 
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$30. 
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at ot Caruso Is a 
VICTOR Il ‘ nificently powertul and sé 
$40. i — ine and the artist’s soul o1 
s through this machine the puls ions whicl 
oe we a ae w as Caruso’s voice 
‘on Phe Victor is another throat, ov, 
; and true, and it brings to you— wherever vou 
those same pulsations of sound t peopl ! j 


Grand Opera 
Band, and the 
this tired over 


Obtainable by Easy Payments 
through Victor dealers 
of the Victor with the 


that oOple enjoy 

at New York, or in hearing Sousa’s or Prye« 
light and bright music that is f 

“strained ; 


VICTOR IV 
$50. 















Here are the six principal style 























price Most any Victor dealer will be glad to make 
easy for you to buy Victor Machines and Re« 
your paying a small sum down and a small sum per 

month— you pay Vou enjoy \tt 

} put t 1) m 

) VicTOR V r 
$00. VICTOR VI 
$100. 
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Talking Machine Co, 
Camden N J 
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SPRING 
STYLES 


Adler’s 


Collegian 
Clothes 2.22222 


ing high-class apparel. 
Make up your mind this season to wear one of 
these suits and overcoats. You will say, that 
you never bought a garment with so much real 
style to it and of so high a quality. Collegian 
Clothes of which we are the exclusive 
makers, are in a class by themselves. 
This entirely new type of clothes for Col- 
lege Men and all other good dressers have 
that sort of dash and stvle which any man 
will appreciate who aims to dress per- 
fectly. If you’re ready to look at the 
Spring fashions, see your local dealer 
while the range of patterns is at its 
best. Don’tspend your money waste- 
fully for high-priced, made-to-order 
clothes — Collegian Styles will 
attract you no matter how high your 
clothes ideals may be. 


i Send for the Spring and 
= Summer style book of correct 
b= Clothes. Mailed free on 
application. 
















Spring Suits, - $12 to $30 
Spring Overcoats, $12 to $35 


David Adler & Sons“ 
Lonecranen Co. MAKERS OF NOBBY 


CLOTHES—MILWAUKEE 
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WOMEN AS WITNESSES 


Author 


/ 


“Tf to he hare some femal 
errors jall, 
Look on her ce,and you ll jor- 


get them all.” 


OMEN appear in the 

criminal courts often 

as witnesses, less fre- 
quently as complainants, and 
comparatively seldom as de- 
fendants. To their credit be 
it said, they are rarely found 
there as 
on the eve of some great foren- 
sic battle or when they have 
a personal interest in the out- 
of a prosecution. As 
complainants are always wit- 
nesses, and as defendants may % 
and in point of fact generally 
whatever gen- 


mere spectators, Save 


come 


do, become so, 
are possible re- 
garding women in courts of 
law may best be drawn from 
their characteristics as givers 
of testimony. Roughly speak- 
ing, women exhibit about the 
same idiosyncrasies and limi- 
tations in the witness-chair as 
the opposite sex, and at first 
thought one would be apt to 
say that it would be fruitless 
and absurd to attempt to predicate any general principles in regard to their testimony, 
but a somewhat more careful study of female witnesses as a whole will result in the in- 
evitable conclusion that their evidence has virtues and errors peculiar to itself 

The ancient theory that woman was man’s inferior showed itself in the tendency to 
reject, or at least to regard with suspicion, her evidence in legal matters. 

‘The following law,” says W. M. Best, ‘is attributed to Moses by Josephus 
testimony of women not be received, on account of the lerity 
and audacity of their sex’; a law which looks apocryphal, but 
which, even if genuine, could not have been of universal ap- 
plication. The law of ancient Rome, though admit- 
ting their testimony in general, refused it in certain cases 
The civil and canon laws of mediwval Europe seem to have 
carried the exclusion much further. Mascardus says: ‘ Femi) 
ple 


emindae 


eralizations 





There was a Significant Hush in the Courtroom. Then the 
Witness, with a Patient Smile and a Slight Lifting of Her 
Pretty Eyebrows, Remarked Quietly: “Mr. Wellman, Don't 
You Think We Have Carried Our Little Joke Far Enough?” 


‘Let the 


amque omnino non creditur, et w dumtaat, 


quae ut pl irumum solent esse ilentae, fallaces, et 
(‘Generally speaking, no credence at all is given to 
women, and for this reason, because they are women, who are 
usually deceitful, untruthful, and treacherous in the very 
highest degree’). And Lancelottus, in his Institutiones Juris 
Canonici, lays it down in the most distinct terms, that women 
cannot in general be witnesses, citing the language of Virgil 
‘“Varium et mutabile semper femina’ . . 

‘*Bruneau, although a contemporary of Madame de Sevigne, 
did not scruple to write, in 1686, that the deposition of three 
women was only equal to that of two men. At Berne, 
as 1821, in the Canton of Vaud, so late as 1824, the testimony 
of two women was required to counterbalance that of one 
man. A virgin was entitled to greater credit than a 
widow (/). In the Canonical Institutions of Devotus, 
published at Paris in 1852, it is distinctly stated that, except 
in a few peculiar instances, women are not competent witnesses 
in criminal cases. In Scotland also, until the 
the eighteenth century, sex was a cause of exclusion from the 
witness-box in the great majority of instances.” 

Cockburn in his Memoirs tells of an incident during the trial 
of Glengarry, in Scotland, for murder in a duel, which is, per- 
haps, explicable by this extraordinary attitude. A lady of 
great beauty was called as a witness and came into court 
heavily veiled. Before administering the oath, Lord Eskgrove, 
the judge (to whom this function belongs in Scotland), gave 
her this exposition of her duty: 


> aud 


dolosae’ 


so late 


beginning of 


All! 





* Mistah Jones Didn't Say Nuffin’ Bout Yo’ Back at 


and His Double 


** Young woman, you will n¢ 
consider yourself as in the pr 
ence of Almighty God and of 
this High Court. Lit 


Ww 


ad look mean the ee 
Whatey 


ist in character betwee 


a ja 
» dition . 

er difference does ex 
n the te 
timony of menand women ha 
root in the generally-recognized 


diversity inthe mental processe 


of the two sexes. Men, it is cor 

monly declared, rely upon their 
powers of reason; women upor 
their intuition, Not that the 
former Ii any more curate 
than the latter As husbanc 

and lovers we must all admit 
that woman’s instinct is ofter 


worth all the logic of the school 
But —and this but 
must be spelt with a capital B 

at least those 


in English-speaking countri 


twice over 


our courts of law 


are devised and organized, per 
haps unfortunately, on the 
principle that testimony not 
apparently deduced from = the 


observation of relevant fact b 
the 


method is val 





By Arthur Train 


of McAllister 
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Twelve Men Physically Able to Act as 


Unbiased Judges of Fact Where a Weeping and 


Attractive Young Woman is the Complainant ” 





syllogistic ut 
ke ss, and hence woman at the very outset i } laced ata disadvantag ind he Ine 
as a probative force sadly crippled 
Fitz-Jame ; Stephen tells of a criminal trial in Paris where the icyre fu ru n Was 
called to the stand to testif whether or not in | opi nt i ae is gulit Ir 
response to an interrogation from the court to that effect, he unhe i responded 
that he not only opinion but that he was certain of it. The } to insel 
thereupon, ver) nquired by virtue of what means he \ e of the fact 
‘I hich the judge of instruction naively re ed 
I know it 
N pe aps the genial judge {f instr ! entirely 
ri Verv probal he wa but sl ld ar person of th 
male per nattemptto ofle ichts mor nan Ame in 
tribunal of ce he we i ired el rt i ¢ of court 
if not cor ed for « empt However la } lemn 
conclu n is Tre i mh due rT a re ed n the 
minutes, ar rive proper weigl 
The geographies infor us tha French are a trivolou 
people, fond of dancing and ht ! | n one respect 
their courts are perhaps in advance of « ‘ hnical and 
rational” procedure namely they re nize e probative 
value of a mental impre ! inding itself entire apart 
from the logicality of the de rt id la ! 
takes the t ( and tha ! he prisoner 
took her purse ha | | a i basis for her 
OT nior al | her te T t ‘ ! t ne ‘ r t 1 t ‘ 
single reason for her belief and _ be hopele ed 
on cro examinatl is tl ma ! reac! the ime cor 
elu ion ostensil ly by I ‘ f ha nthe defendant near 
b observed his hand reaching for the I and then per- 
ceived him take to his hee 
In point of fact, the i on, or it net, of women of whicl 
we speak is an entire ! er Womer ist a 
men, t they are prone p over the intermec t 
and land f upor their concl n the fir t 
Their minds do ne | cker | ! tk 
mer do less work and hence achieve tk i shorts 
pace of time Essentia he 1 ie he ul hile 
Jot thinking, Jane has ¢ there: | } Jol n due 
time has arrived the chance ire all in fa r of } being able 
to explain to a ju / he got there whereas Jar cannot 
All she knows is that she there What we mean by 
He Said, ‘Oh! His Back!’” woman’s ‘int i,’ therefore, is, properly speaking, merel) 





i) 





“I De Nothing for a Living Except Cook, Wash, Scrub, 
Make Beds, Clean Windows, Mend My Children’s Clothes, 
Mind the Baby, Teach the Four Oldest Their Lessons, 
Take Care of My Husband and Try to Get Enough 
Sleep to be up by Five in the Morning" 


her general inability to explain her reasons, and the failings 
of her testimony are simply the result of careless thought. 

As the reader is already aware, the value of all honestly- 
given testimony depends first upon the witness’ original 
capacity to observe the facts; second upon his ability to 
remember what he has seen and not to confuse knowledge 
with belief or custom, and lastly, upon his 
power to express what he has, in fact, seen and remembers. 

Women do not differ from men in their original capacity 
to observe, which is a quality developed by the training 
and environment of the individual. It is in the second 
class of the witness’ limitations that women as a whole are 
more likely to trip than men; for they are prone to swear 
to circumstances as facts, of their own knowledge, simply 
because they confuse what they have really observed, or 
what they have in truth failed to observe at all, with what 
they believe did occur or should have occurred, or with 
what they are convinced did happen simply because it was 
accustomed to happen in the past. 

For example, two witnesses, a man and a woman, are 
summoned before the grand jury to te tify to whether or 
not they locked the respective doors of their apartments 
upon a certain day. The man swears that he did so. He 
is asked to state the grounds for his belief 

‘* Because,”’ he replies, ‘‘ | always put the key in my right- 
hand coat pocket. That morning I remember that there 
was a hole in it which I discovered, and accordingly trans- 
ferred the key to my left-hand pocket i 

In like manner the woman swears she locked her door. 
In response to the inquiry as to how she knows she did so, 
she will exclaim, in nine cases out of ten: 

“Why, I always lock the door when I go out!” 

Perhaps the best illustration of the female habit of 
swearing that facts occurred because 
they usual/ly occurred, was exhibited 
in the Twitchell murder trial in Phila- 
delphia cited in Wellman’s Art of Cross- 
Examination. The defendant had 
killed his wife with a blackjack, and 
having dragged her body into the back 
vard, carefully unbolted the gate lead- 
ing to the adjacent alley and, retiring 
to the house, went to bed. His pur- 
pose was to create the impression that 
she had been murdered by some one 
from outside the premises. To carry 
out the suggestion, he bent a poker 
and left it lying near the body smeared 
with blood. In the morning the serv- 
ant girl found her mistress and ran 
shrieking into the street 

At the trial she swore positively that 
she was first obliged to unho/ 
in order to get out. Nothing 
hake her testimony, and 
consciously negatived the 
entire value of the defend 
ant’s adroit precautions 
He was justly convicted, 
although upon absolutely 
erroneous testimony 

‘Habit second nature? 
the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘ Habit is ten 
times nature!’’ And with 
women in the witness-chair 
habit often becomes fact. 


r > ; 
tumaginatwn, 


could 


he thus un- 


remarked 


















As She Made Her Way with Difficulty Toward 
the Door of the Courtroom She Could be Heard 
Repeating Stubbornly: “I Told Him to Put it 
Into Real Estate, and He Said He Would” 
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The old English lawyers occasionally rejected the evi- 
dence of women on the ground that they are ‘‘frail.”” But 
the exclusion of women as witnesses in the old days was not 
for psychological reasons, nor did it originate from a 
critical study of the probative value of their testimony. 

Though the conclusions to which women frequently jump 
may usually beshown by careful interrogation to be founded 
upon observation of actual fact, their habit of stating 
inferences often leads them to claim knowledge of the 
‘wiser in (their) own conceit than seven men 


impossible 
that can render a reason.’ 

In a very recent case where a clever thief had been con- 
victed of looting various apartments in New York City of 
over eighty thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry, the female 
owners were summoned to identify their property. The 
writer believes that in every instance these ladies were ab- 
solutely ingenuous and intended to tell the absolute truth. 
Each and every one positively identified various of the loose 
stones found in the possession of the prisoner as her own. 
This was the case even when the diamonds, emeralds and 
pearls had no distinguishing marks at all. It wasa human 
impossibility actually to identify any such objects, and yet 
these eminently respectable and intelligent gentlewomen 
swore positively that they could recognize their jewels. 
They drew the inference merely that as the prisoner had 
stolen similar jewels from them these must be the actual 
ones which they had lost, an inference very likely correct, 
but valueless in a tribunal of justice. 

Where their inferences are questioned, women, as a 
rule, are much more ready to ‘swear their testimony 
through” than men. They are so accustomed to act upon 
inference, which is the natural result of jumping to con- 
clusions, that, finding themselves unable to substantiate 
their assertion by any sufficient reason, they become 
irritated, ‘‘show fight,’’ and seek refuge in prevarication. 
Had they not, during their entire lives, been accustomed 
to mental short-cuts, they would be spared the humiliation 
of seeing their evidence ‘stricken from the record.”’ 

One of the ladies referred to testified as follows: 

“Can you identify that diamond?” 

“Tam quite sure that it is mine.” 

‘How do you know?” 

** It looks exactly like it.”" 

**But may it not be a similar one and not your own?” 

“No; it is mine.” 

‘But how? It has no marks.”’ 

“I don’tcare. I know it is mine I su 

The good lady supposed that, unless she swore to the fact, 
she might lose her jewel, which was, of course, not the case 
at all, as the sworn testimony founded upon nothing but 
inference left her in no better position than she was in 
before. 

I regret to say that observation would lead one to be- 
lieve that women as a rule have somewhat less regard for 
the spirit of their oaths than men, and that they are a 
trifle more ready, if it be necessary, to commit perjury 
This arises from the fact that women are fully aware that 
their sex protects them from the same severity of cross- 
examination to which men would be subjected under similar 
circumstances. It is to-day fatal to a lawyer's case if he 
be not invariably gentle and courteous with a female 
witness, and this is true even if she be a veritable Sapphira 

In spite of these limitations, which, of course, are by no 
means confined to the female sex, and which affect the 

testimony of almost every witness who 
gives evidence in a court of law, so far as 
and are concerned 
women, with the possible exception of 
children, make the most wonderful wit- 
nesses to be found in the courts. They 
are almost invariably quick and positive 
in their answers, keenly alive to the dra- 
matic possibilities of the situation, and 
with an unerring instinct for a trap or 
compromising admission. Indeed, it is 
probable that, on the whole, more is lost 
by cross-examining women than is gained 
that is, provided the witness be alert 
and sensible. 

A woman will inevitably couple with 
a categorical answer to a question, if in 
truth she can be induced to give one at 
all, a statement of damaging character 
to her opponent. For example: 

‘Do you know the defendant?” 

“Yes, to my cost!” 

Or 

‘How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three. Old enough to have 
known better than to trust him.” 

Forced to make an admission which 
would seem to hurt her position, the ex- 
planation, instead of being left for the 
re-direct examination of her own counsel, 
is instantly added to her answer then and 
there. 

Do you admit that you were on Forty- 
second Street at midnight?” 


earwuias! 


manner adroitness 
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“Yes. But it was in response to a message sent by the 
defendant through his cousin.” 

What is commonly known as “‘silent cross-examination ’ 
is generally the most effective. The jury know the 
difficulties of the situation for!the lawyer, and are not 
unlikely to sympathize with him unless he makes bold 
to attack the witness, when they quickly change their 
attitude. 

One question, and that as to the witness’ means of liveli- 
hood, is often sufficient. 

““How do you support yourself?” 

“T am a lady of leisure!” replies the witness (arrayed in 
flamboyant colors) snappishly. 

“That will do, thank you,” remarks the lawyer with a 
smile. ‘‘ You may step down.” 

The writer remembers being nicely hoisted by his own 
petard on a similar occasion: 

“What do you do for a living?” he asked. 

The witness, a rather deceptively-arrayed woman, turned 
upon him with a glance of contempt: 

“TI am a respectable married woman, with seven chil- 
dren,” she retorted. “‘J do nothing jor a living except cook, 
wash, scrub, make beds, clean windows, mend my chil- 
dren's clothes, mind the baby, teach the four oldest their 
lessons, take care of my husband, and try to get enough 
sleep to be up by five in the morning. I guess if some 
lawyers worked as hard as I do they would have sense 
enough not to ask impertinent questions.” 

An amusing incident is recorded of how a feminine wit- 
ness turned the laugh upon Mr. Francis L. Wellman, the 
author of the recent volume upon the Art of Cross-Exam- 
ination heretofore referred to. In this book he takes the 





“Oh, Thim Blows!" the Old Lady Would Cry 


“ Thim Turrible Blows!" 


opportunity to advise his lawyer readers to “avoid the 
mistake, so common among the inexperienced, of making 
much of trifling discrepancies. It has been aptly said,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘that ‘juries have no respect for smali tri- 
umphs over a witness’ self-possession or memory!’ Allow 
the loquacious witness to talk on; he will be sure to involve 
himself in difficulties from which he can never extricate 
himself. altogether too 
courage them and lead them by deqrees into exaggerations that 
will conflict with the common-sense of the jury.” 

Mr. Wellman is famous for following this precept him- 
self and, with one eye significantly cast upon the jury, 
is likely to lead his witness a merry dance until the latter 
is finally ‘‘bogged"’ in a quagmire of absurdities. Not 
long ago, shortly after the publication of his book, this 
lawyer had occasion to cross-examine a modest-looking 
young woman as to the speed of an electric car. The wit- 
ness seemed conscious that she was about to undergo a 
severe ordeal, and Mr. Wellman, feeling himself complete 
master of the situation, began in his most winsome and 
deprecating manner: 

‘*And how fast, Miss 
going?” 

“T really could not tell exactly, Mr. Wellman.” 

‘*Would you say that it was going at ten miles an hour?”’ 

“Oh, fully that!” 

‘“Twenty miles an hour? 

‘‘Yes, I should say it was going twenty miles an hour.” 

‘Will you say it was going thirty miles an hour?”’ in- 
quired Wellman with a glance at the jury. 

“Why, ves, I will say that it was.”’ 


Some witnesses prove much; en- 


“ 


, would you say the car was 








Will vou say it was going fort) 
Yes 
Fifty ? 
Yes, I will say so 
Seventy?” 

et Ni 

‘Eighty ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ responded the young lady with a countenance 
absolutels devoid of « xpression 

“*A hundred?” inquired the lawyer w 
triumph in his voice 

There was a significant hush in the 
the witness, with a patient smile and a slight 
pretty eyebrows, remarked quietly 

“Mr. Wellman, do 
joke jar 

James, in his Curiosities of Law and Lawyers, says that 
Garrow was examining a very young lady, who was a wit- 
ness in an assault case, and asked her if the person who was 
if 


had 


ith a thrill of eager 


Then 
lifting of her 


courtroom 


n't you thr 


int j 4 rrried vr Little 


enough 


assaulted did not give the defendant very ill language; 
he did not utter words so bad that he 
not impudence enough to repeat them 
The lady replied: ** Yes 
“Will you, madam, be 
what those words were? 
““Why, sir,’ she replied, “if you have not impudence 
enough to speak them, how can you suppose that I have? 
There is no witness more difficult in the whole world to 
cope with than a shrewd old woman who apes stupidity 
only to reiterate the gist of her testimony in such incisive 
fashion asto leaveit indelibly imprinted on the minds of the 
jury. The lawyer is bound by every law of decency, policy 
and manners to treat the aged dame with the 
sideration. He must allow herto ramble on discursively in 
answer to the simplest question, in defiance of every rule of 
law and evidence; must receive imperturbably the opinions 
and speculations upon every subject of both herself and 
(through her) of her neighbors, only to find that, when he 
thinks she must be exhausted by her own volubility, she is 


the counsel 


kind enough to tell the court 


utmost con- 
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ready, at the slightest opportunity, 


into a tangle of guesswork 
conclusions and ejaculation 
sense enough to wai 
try to harness 
Irishwoman who is intent 


before the jury in her own way 


on 


In the recent case of Gustav Dinser, 





ana 
W oe 
ve her off the stand! 


a Valkyrie as to restrain a pugnacious 


to break away agall 


hearsay, punctuated by 


if he 


might as well 


be unto him has not 


He 





the whole busine 





accused of murder, a 


vigorous old lady took the stand and testified fore 
against the accused She was as ‘‘fresh as paint,’ as the 
s ng goes 1 resolutely ref t to answer 
tions p her | counsel r e dete ‘ lr ea r 
would raise her voice and make a savage onslaught ul 
the prisoner, rehearsing his brutal treatment of the 
ceased On previous occasions, and getting tl 
dadamaging testimony 
Do you say, Mrs the lawver w ld ‘ 

deferentially, ‘that you heard the sound of three blows 

“Oh, thim blows!” the old lady would er thir rr 
ble blows! 1 could hear the villain as he laid thin l 
could hear the poor, pitiful groans av her, and sh 
ferin’! "Twas awful! Howly Saints, 'twould mal 


blood run cowld! 
“Stop! stop!’ 
“Ah, stop is it? 
to till the whole truth 
‘Th’ horrid baste is a 
I; ‘run out 
fe object to all this! 
‘Ah, ve objee 
ye'd have 
turrible 
crayter! 


fther murt 
an’ git an officer! 
, ao Ve 
been after objectin 


blows that kilt her 


to him for a bloodthirsty divil!” 


An’ thin they'd come 
exclaimed the lawyer 
Ye can't stop me till Oi've 


verself il ved 
the 


I hope he gits all that’s comin’ to 


had me Say 


] says to me daughter Ellen, says I 
herin 


the poor thing,’ say 


shouts the lawyer 
” retorts the old |: 


Shure an 
heard thin 
erin’, 


hin 


1dy 


poor, iff wate 


bad ce 


The lawyer ignominiously abandoned the attack 
The writer recalls a somewhat similar instance, but one 


even better exhibiting the 
which occurred in the year 1001 


cleverne of an 


old won 


A man named Orlando J 


Hackett, of prepossessing appearance and manners, Was on 


u harge his own use money whict 
had been intrusted } for investment in realty Phe 
complainant was a shrewd old lady, who, together with her 
daughter, had had a lor ries of transactions with Hacket 
wi hv iid have ¢ y « fuse the ue could the 
‘ e have bi I hem bef he jury. The 
of the prose ym Was that Hackett had 
ri I ev tor purp i ed for another 
1) t ira ik ne na he wv er had had 
adi } flicea reme ma remark 
N M hat the charge here ist! 
igave M Hach t the? \ | { rea! « i 
Noth else {1 } ’ ince 
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Billy Fortune and the DrinKwater Lad 


RINKWATER. Percy Clyde 

Drinkwater. Drinkwater. And 

Percy Clyde! Yes, that was his 

name. A right funny name for a man, 

I call it. But then, he was a right 

funny man; so it’s about as long as it’s 

short. The way I figure it out, the only thing that keeps 

this life from being all too much of a sameness is the differ- 

ent things in it Ain't that right? This Drinkwater lad, 
he was one of the different things awful! 

Drini ! That was the part of it that caught me by 
the slack of my attention and wouldn't let go. It was a 
I expect the first thing you'll 
think of, when you set down and study over it, is a pale, 
lank-built, weak-eved, soft-voiced sister the kind 
that takes his refreshment out of a rubber nipple, or else 
out of the spigot of a soda-water fountain, and with one of 
these square-jawed mothers that trots in the hatchet class 
What? Now ain't that the way it sounds? Wrong 
wrong! Let metell vou: Percy Clyde was like the men you 
see in the breakfast-food pictures, with the Glow of Health 
daubed thick all over them. And he 
just like an old herd-bull coming down out of the hot hills 
to drink. And his eyes No, no! And if Perey 
Clyde ever had a mother, she was a man Do you get 
that? Because Percy, he was a man. And 
freshment part of it: he was something fierce with the talk- 
water. I'll bet money or marbles he never sucked anything 
through a straw in his whole life. He just couldn't. 

It was down at Magdalena, in New Mexico, 
his trail. Magdalena: that’s another one of those names 
that can look you straight in the face and lie to you. You'd 
think a town with a name like that would amount to some- 
thing, wouldn't you, one way or another 
ment, or something? But it didn’t. It was 
one short, ugly dirt road, and a dirty | 
couple of saloons, and some more odds and ends of junk like 
that — bare as the flat of your hand and just about as inter 
esting to look at. Nothing doing but dead 
ugly, bare, red hills. And up above in the hills close by v 
another town: Kelly. Silver mining 
miners would blow down to Magdalena for a couple of nights 
orso; and the boys would come in from the ranches to ship 
some stock or to get a wagon-load of grub. But that was the 
limit —yes, sir, the plumb limit 

Me being there seems like one of those things that need 
explaining, when you stop to consider how fond I ain't of 
lonesomeness and quiet. Well, I went there from Socorro, 
down in the Grande Valley. Socorro’sa hot little old place; 
it’s so swift it keeps itself heated up just by its own friction 
It was too swift for Billy Fortune. I had some loose money 
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“A Little Experiment in Psychology” 


The Matrimonial Bureau on Lazy-I Ranch 


By William R. Lighton 
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After I'd Rinsed Off the Fog, | Says to Myself: 
“ Billy, You’re a Darn Fool Again” 


Nothing there except a Mexican asleep in front of a saloon, 
with the flies crawling on his face. There wasn’t anybody 
in the hotel office; just a litter of old newspapers and dust 
and cigarette ends; so I went on through into the bar. 
The boss was (there—a mean little dump of a man with one 
eye and a job-lot of yellow teeth and a ragged head of gray 
hair that looked as if it was coming unraveled. He didn’t 
look good tome; and ] expect I looked like old man Ditto to 
him, because he never stirred from where he was setting, 
with his feet up on the window-sill, but just eyed me over 
from there, while I started some promiscuous sort of talk 
about the country and the chances for work and all that, 
trying to get him to warm up. But his fire-box seemed all 
choked with ashes; I couldn't get a sign of a blaze. 

‘Look here,’’ I said after a minute, ‘‘I'm hunting a job, 
and I'm broke. I want supper and bed and breakfast. 
Will this be good for it?"’ And I showed him my good old 
Colt’s gun. My gun is always the last thing I'm willing to 
part with, like the girl in the story who goes to the barber 
at the last minute and sells her luxurious golden locks. 
The girl's play always moves your heart, don't it? Sure! 
But a dead-broke cow-puncher trying to soak his faithful 
six-shooter for a couple of bum meals of greasy victuals in 
a dirty eating-joint down yonder in those forsaken hills 
that strikes youasfunny. Allright. But the puncher’s as 
human as the girl, just the same. It didn’t strike the hotel- 
man as funny; it didn't strike him at all. He never even 
took the trouble to answer me, except to shake his head and 
scuffle his feet on the window-sill, as if they were itching to 
boost me out. 

Then all of a sudden he hopped up and wobbled over to 
the bar, putting on a wooden grin. There was a man stand- 
ing there with his back against the bar, waiting: Percy 
Clyde Drinkwater. We hadn't heard him come in; but 
there he was, big and healthy and handsome, dressed in a 
corduroy riding rig, with the white dust on his shoulders 
and hat and boots, like he was just off a long trail. There 
wasn't any splendor about him; his clothes had been worn 
a good spell; but Prosperity was printed on him plain, in 
big letters. ‘You can tell 

I was going past him on the way out; but he put out his 
hand and caught me by the arm, pulling me up alongside of 
him—him not saving a word. He'd been there before; 
because the boss knew just what to do for him, without any 
talk: he reached down behind a pile of papers in a corner 
on the floor and fished up a fat brown bottle with an Old 
Particular label on it and an Old Particular smell oozing 
out around the cork, and he put it out with a couple of 
glasses. None of your mean little thimble size, but glasses. 
The Drinkwater lad pulled the stopper out and started to 
pour him a drink. I saw him start, but I was afraid I 
wouldn't live to see the finish. Then he shoved the bottle 
along toward me 

But I didn't touch it—yet. 

‘‘Look here, Mister,” says I, ‘‘ we've got to understand 
this thing first. Do you know that you’re standing beside 


a man that hasn't got the price of a come-back ?”’ 
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He looked at me straight in the eyes without cracking a 
smile. ‘Friend,” says he, ina deep, lazy, bass drawl— 
‘Friend, who knows? In the long time coming I may be 
the one who thirsts, and you may be the one to give me 
a mug of ambrosial nectar in Paradise.” 

There was only one answer to that. You can guess what 
it was. I took mine the usual way; but he put his in the 
same way he’d poured it out—slow and easy. Even when 
it was all gone he stood staring into the empty tumbler, 
solemn and serious, without nobody saying a word. 

It was old One-Eye that spoke first. 

‘Jest git in, Perce?” 

Perey Clyde gave the littlest bit of a nod. 
‘Goin’ to ship some stuff?” 

Another nod, short and careless, 
without lifting his eyes, that had a 
deep, far-away look in them. I knew 
the signs: he was waiting for the 
golden-brown to get in his blood. 

‘Shippin’ steers?’’ says One-Eye. 

The Drinkwater lad waited a bit, 
and then he began to raise himself up, 
straightening his shoulders, with a 
lazy, contented sort of a smile coming 
- across his sunburnt face. 

‘*No, not steers,”’ says he. 
Fifteen hundred Merino sheep. I'll 
ship to-morrow to Kansas City. The 
a cars came up thisafternoon. I left the 
bunch on the edge of the plains. The 
boys will hold them there till morning. 
Then we'llload. I’m going with them 
myself to Kansas City. I don’t know 
how long I'll be gone—till 1 get back, 
most likely.’’ He turned around to 
me with a short, good-natured laugh. 
‘*‘Ourelderly friend has alean and hun- 
gry curiosity,’ says he. ‘I haven’t a 
doubt, now, that he’s consumed with 
hot desire to know something about 
yourself.””. Then he turned back to 
‘The gentleman on my right,’ says he to him, 

Mr. i 


** Sheep. 





One-Eye. 
‘is my old friend, Mr. - 
‘‘Fortune,” says I. 
‘Mr. Fortune,”’ says he. 

‘Mostly of Wyoming,’ 

**Mostly of Wyoming,” says he after me. ‘Mr. Fortune 
has recently made some unfortunate investments in— 
in Fs 

*Celluloid,”’ says I. 

“In celluloid; in consequence of which he is suffering a 
slight present financial embarrassment, and has come out 
here to take employment on the Lazy-I Ranch, owned by 
Mr. Percy Drinkwater. Mr. Fortune's pay will be twenty- 
five dollars a month, beginning this date and continuing 
until for some reason it stops. In testimony whereof I do 
now give into the hand of Mr. Fortune ten dollars in the 
lawful money of the United States, to be applied on 
account.” 

He was talking all this time to the gaping old geezer back 
of the bar, solemn as a horse, not looking at me at all. I 
took his money and spread it out on the boards. 

**Now,” says I, as solemn as him—‘ Now, by the same 
token, we'll have that come-back.” 

I got the dust cleaned off of me, and a new shave, and had 
my supper, and was loafing around with a cigarette, when 
l run on to him again, setting with three other lads around 
a shabby green table in the back of the room where the 
bar was. 

This Drinkwater lad had been taking a little flyer in cellu- 
loid himself before I came in; only his had gone better than 
mine. The chips were stacked up in front of him so he could 
hardly see over the top— red and white and blue, fit to strike 
an unlucky man blind. Just as 1 pulled up behind him he 
was dragging in a pile so big he had to put his arm around it 
to move it, laughing a reckless, dare-devil laugh when he 
saw that two of the other fellows were cleaned out slick, 
down to the bare table. 

Those two got up and pushed back their chairs as if 
they'd had a plumb plenty, and Percy Clyde begun sorting 
out his chips, pushing the white ones to one side and keeping 
just the reds and blues. 

**Tell you what I'll do, Peter,” sayshe. ‘I brought down 
fifteen hundred Merinos to-day. Yours are about the same 
grade as mine. I'll just start fresh with you and play youa 
little draw, a red chip for a sheep, a red ante and no limit. 
Let's have some real sport.” 

Pete was a game boy, all right, and they went at it. I’ve 
watched some stiff play in my time, but I’ve never seen any- 
thing like that this side the cradle. It don’t matter much 
about the little particulars. The Drinkwater lad’s luck 
held for an hour or so, until he was four or five hundred 
sheep to the good, and then it begun to go the other way. 
When it begun it went like snow sliding down off a steep 
mountain boom, crash! It seemed like nothing could 
stop it. At two o’clock in the morning Percy Clyde had 
lost all he’d won and a thousand head besides. Then he 
caught four aces, and I fetched a long breath. But the 
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Pete boy just sized up what we had left in our stack and 
shoved out a stack to match it. Percy called him, and Pete 
showed down a diamond straight, ten-high—ten, nine, 
eight, seven, six, throwing ’em out one at a time, calm and 
slow. 

*“Gee whiz!’’ says I to myself. ‘Billy, we’re ruined!”’ 

But what do youthink? That Drinkwater chap just slid 
his hat a little farther back on his head and laughed a big, 
deep bass, joyful laugh. Laughed ! 

**Little Bo-Peep!’’ says he, with a sound in his voice like 
wires stretched tight and singing. ‘‘Gad, but that was 
bully! I'll have the boys drive the bunch over to you in the 
morning, Pete.’”’ Then he laughed again, stretching his 
arms to take the stiffness out. ‘‘ Well, now I don’t have to 
go to Kansas City. 1 was dreading that trip.” 

J got down to breakfast early; but he was there already, 
eating rare beef and drinking black coffee, all comfortable 
and serene, with his handsome eyes shining and his healthy 
cheeks like a girl’s. After I’d taken my place across the 
table from him he caught me studying him. 

‘*Well, Lazarus,” says he, ‘‘what’s on your mind?” 

‘*T expect my pay stops now, don’t it?’’ says I, as delicate 
as I knew how. 

‘*Meaning—what?”’ says he. 

“Oh, nothing much,’’ says 1; ‘‘ only, after last night és 

But he cut me short with a wide wave of hishand. ‘‘That 
bunch was just a part of the year’s surplus,”’ says he. ‘‘I 
had to get rid of ’em somehow. You'll find there’s quite a 
few baa-lambs left at the Lazy-I —twenty thousand or so, 
besides a fair lot of steers and a couple thousand range 
horses. No, you go ahead with your arrangements. We'll 
loaf around till the mail comes up at noon, and then we'll 
hike out.” 

We were waiting together on the platform, with all the 
rest of the town, when the rusty, fussy little aeeommoda- 
tion pulled in from Socorro, and we stood watching while 
they threw off a starved-looking mail-sack and some boxes 
of truck out of the express car. It was no great shakes for 
excitement; but you know how those lonesome towns will 
jump high and grab hungry after even the littlest bit of 
variety. Two or three ranchers got out, and a drummer, 
and some Dagoes for the mines up at Kelly; and then the 
conductor reached up his arms to help her down. Her! 
Yes, sir, there she was--and right behind her was another 
woman. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, and forget-me-nots, and pansies for 
thoughts, and roses for love: that’s what she made you 
think of, that girl—-and then I ain’t said half. Don’t get 
me started now. You'll hear enough about her before we 
get through. She wasa joy, though; I could tell that, first 
pop, even with one look, two car-lengths off. 

I heard Percy Clyde give a quick little sort of a sigh, down 
under his breath; and then there he went, marching down 
the platform toward the place where she was. 

**Oh,”’ says I to myself —‘* Oh, we know the lady, do we? 
Well, that’s good.” 

And then what could I do but drift along behind, slow, 
with my hands in my pockets, kind of anxious and jealous, 
to see if the Drinkwater lad was going to get what was com- 
ing to him? 

But he didn’t. I couldn't make it out at first. He got 
just about so far, and then he stopped and stood still, turn- 
ing his back and looking up toward town, but listening. 

The other woman was pouring out the talk to the conduc- 
tor, with the girl only standing there and waiting. The 
other woman was a short, thick old body, with a short, 
thick voice and fat eyes and a whole big flock of double chins 
rolling up out of her shirtwaist. Anybody could tell that 
just the way she stood she had cost a heap of money —she 
looked expensive; and she was one of the fidgety sort that 
think they’ve got all the world hired to wait on ’em, and 
then always have a few kicks coming because it ain’t done 
right. Somebody had been going to meet her and the girl 
when they got in, and she was rowing at the poor, scared 
little conductor because he wasn’t there. I judged he’d had 
to listen to the same song all the way up from Socorro, be- 
cause he looked plumb feeble and wilted and unsteady on 
his legs. It was Percy Clyde that butted in and saved him. 

‘‘] beg pardon,”’ says he to the fat one, putting the soft 
stop on his deep voice —‘‘ I beg pardon, madam; but Colonel 
Arkwright is my nearest neighbor. My name is Drink- 
water. I have heard the Colonel speak of your coming; but 
there has been a misunderstanding somehow. He isn't 
expecting your arrival before next week.” 

She flicked her dull, greasy eyes around at him, listening, 
and then she stamped herround wad of a foot on the boards. 

“Oh, how unspeakably exasperating!’’ she wheezed. 
‘‘Send to him, young man, and tell him we’re here.” 

The Drinkwater lad gave a gentle, respectful smile, turn- 
ing part of it on the girl. 

‘It’s fifty miles,”’ says he, ‘‘on the other side of the San 
Augustin Plains. You wouldn't be able to start before day 
after to-morrow if we waited to get word to him.’’ He was 
holding his hat in his hand, standing up straight and tall 
and strong, with his good looks fit to win the heart out of a 
wooden Indian. I could see that the girl wasn’t a bit un- 
friendly toward him; and he seemed to have it sized up that 
way, too, because he spoke to her next. ‘Miss Carmichael,” 








says he, ‘‘if you can persuade your aunt to accept my serv- 
ice I shall be delighted to drive you over to the Colonel's 
place.” 

Some people have to be coaxed and some don’t. This 
girl didn’t. From the look she gave him I knew it was all 
fixed; but she had to go through some preliminaries with 
Auntie first. Auntie had come down there for her health; 
there was something the matter with her; I don't know 
what ailed her; I guessshe wasaninvalid. Ain’t that what 
they call em when they’re suffering from too much atten- 
tion? Auntie snorted and pranced around and made fussy 
little fool objections for a while before she gave in. That 
was just her way. If she’d been starving, and somebody 
had given her a square meal of victuals, she couldn't have 
been able to eat a mouthful till she’d raised a holler first 
about its being boiled instead of baked, or something. I’m 
awful fond of them people——not. But she gave in pretty 
soon: that’s the main point. And then Percy Clyde walked 
with them up to the hotel, toting their things; and then he 
came out again to me and had me go with him to arrange 
about the buggy over at the livery stable, 
ready for next morning. 

‘“‘She’s in poor health, Lazarus,”’ 
must take good care of her.” 

“Oh, isshe?”’saysI. ‘‘Them pink cheeks of hers looked 
right healthy to me.” 

His handsome eyes laughed at me, and he fished up a dol- 
lar out of his pocket and gave it tome. ‘‘Good boy! 
he. ‘‘Go and take something to her cheeks’ pinkness. I 
guess I won't join you this morning.” 

Well, I went over horseback with the boys to the Lazy-I in 
the morning, and I was on 
hand when the Drinkwater lad 
got there with the women 
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there, holding the glass in his hand and staring down into 
the fire, with his face getting solemn and his lips t I 
could see he'd forgot all about me, and about the drir and 
about everything else | waited a minute, and then | 


fidgeted with my feet to bring him to 
‘‘What do we do with this l ; 
tumbler 
He didn't answer me right off. First he put the glass on 
the table and pushed it away trom him 
me, studying me. 


LOOKING across at 


Friend,” says he, ‘‘ I wonder if you have ever seen your 
Visions.” 
*Visions!’’ says I. ‘‘Not me. But I had a bunk-mat: 
once, up in Wyoming, that used to get ‘em bad. The la 


time it was a big bouquet of red elephants floating at } 


upside down, wiggling their feet in the air. And ones 





But he didn’t let me finish. He broke out in his deep ba 
roar, tipping his head back and laughir ill his ¢ 
watered. When he was through he picked up his drink 
again and set there, holding it toward the fire Pretty 
soon he smiled a sad sort of a smile at me over it 


If the salt have lost its savor,”’ says he 

shall it be salted? Can you tell me that, C 

‘*‘No, I can't,” says I. I never 
figures.”’ 

But I couldn't quite see the sense of his next meve — not 
till afterward, when I got to thinking about it. He just 
stooped over and held his glass down next the ashes, letting 
the drink run out a little bit at a time, till it was all plumb 
gone, and tossing the tumbler back amongst the hot coals 

Chere! ‘*Let’s try it that way, ones 


wherewith 
ympanion 


was a good hand at 


’ says he 





folks. Auntie was having a > 
fat, snug sleep on the back 
seat, and the girl was up beside 
him. Little old Perey Clyde 
hadn't been losing any time, 
because her complexion was in 
full bloom and her brown eyes 
shining. Health? Well, I 
guess so! 

“*Lazy-I!'"’ she was saying 
when I held the ponies’ heads 
and Percy Clyde lifted her 
down in his arms in front of 
the log ranch-house. ‘‘ What 
a droll name!” 

“‘Tt’s named after me,” says 
he; ‘‘after me and the cli- 
mate. We're a lazy outfit 
down here.” 

But after they'd poked 
Auntie out of her snooze and 
helped her into the big front 
room, and the Drinkwater lad 
had lit a big blaze in the fire- 
place, he came out to me again, 
looking a lot too anxious for 
a real lazy-minded man. 

‘“‘Lazarus,’”’ says he, ‘‘an- 
swer me right. They're going 
to stay here for supper, and 
the cook I’ve got is a Swede. 
Say, can you cook?” 

‘Can I?” says I. “You 
hobble your Swede out some- 
wheres and show me the grub- 
box.”’ 

I sure fixed them a supper 
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Why, even old Auntie glis- 
tened when I set the hot beef 
extract down in front of her, 
in a thin little china cup, and the canned salmon chopped 
up fine on hot buttered toast, and a whole slew of truck 
like that. Anybody could tell she was a bad invalid, the 
way she smacked her fat lips over it. And the Drink- 
water lad was plumb pleased. I don’t know where he'd 
picked up the stuff, any more than he knew where I'd 
picked up the education. When I brought the old lass her 
cup of black coffee at the end, and then a thin glass bowl of 
water with a thin slice of lemon in it, I was scared that he 
was going to throw a fit from trying to show me on the sly 
how grateful he was, without letting them see that the 
Lazy-I wasn’t used to that sort of foolishness every day. 

When Percy Clyde got back from driving them over to 
the Arkwright place I had the muss all cleaned up and was 
just fixing me a cigarette, setting on the edge of the wood- 
box beside the kitchen stove. He never said a word to m« 
he just stuck his arm through mine and pulled me into the 
front room and opened up a little cupboard that was tucked 
back of the fireplace chimney. There was a bottle in there 
with a couple of tumblers. 

‘‘Companion,” says he, ‘‘set down. Fill up.” 

That didn’t take me long; and then he poured him out a 
glassful, the way he’d done down at Magdalena, holding it 
up and smelling at it. But he didn’t taste it; he just sat 





All Humped Up in a Fat, Miserable Bunch, with the Fat Tears Starting to Craw! Down Over Her Fat Cheeks 


Clyde had it 
I’ve seen other chap ailing 
with it, and I’ve had it myself a few times, several differ 
ent places on the map; but not like with him. Min 
always comes out on me, without leaving no bad marks 
but his seemed as if it struck in on him, fierce 

Days and days together the ranch business didn't interest 
him alittle bit. He'd turn out of his bed at daylight and get 
his cup of coffee, and then he'd shut himself up in his roor 


— 
Perey 


Well, gee whiz! 
bad--a long, hard 


says |l. Say 


Case 


again for a couple of hours, tili it was time to saddle up and 
ride through the cafion to the Arkwright place That's the 
last we'd see of him till dark night, after we'd be in our 


bunks, when we'd hear the dogs start barking and the 








racket of the pony’s feet on the rocks in the trail; and att 
that, when I’d wake up in the bunkhouse, to turn over, I 
see the light in his window across the yard, with his shadow 
going up and down, up and down, up and down. Once I 


pulled my watch on him, and it was half past three in the 
morning ; 
hiking out. 

What made it look funny to me was that he didn’t seem to 
be getting any fun out of it. Times when I'm in love my- 
self I always get cheerful; but not the Drinkwater lad. A 
rside what the 


but at nine o'clock he was in the saddle again and 
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IGHT across the surveyed route of the new trolley 
road lay the Crever farm. Not only that, but the 
line, as projected, would pass between the house 

and the barn, aad, to make it worse, the farm was owned 
by a woman. 

This clearly created an impossible condition of affairs. 
I'he promoters of the road realized it and offered to buy 
the group of fa-m buildings at a price in excess of their 
real vaiue. No one could be expected to live and carry 
on the work of a farm where a trolley road bisected the 
barnyard, but there was no reason why the necessary 
house and out-buildings should not be erected upon a new 
ite. The buildings, including the house, were old and 
dilapidated. With what the trolley people would pay 
for these buildings and the right-of-way through the 
farm, it would be possible to provide new and better 
buildings in a new location. But the proposition was 
scorned. 

“Thunder and guns!" growled Conrad Hopkins. ‘‘ What 
does the old girl want?”’ 

No one could tell him. She had made no counter propo- 
sition, merely stating that she preferred to remain where 
she was. A slightly better offer had the same result, and a 
threat of condemnation proceedings stirred up the neigh- 
bors. She was ‘‘a lone woman”; it would be shameful 
for a great corporation to attack her in the courts. Why 
could it not be generous with her? 

Hopkins was not a man to spend money foolishly, and 
he and his associates thought they were being generous 
with her. As a last resort, they even offered to buy the 
whole farm at a fair price, but she did not care to sell. Well, 
said the neighbors, she had always lived there, and her 
father had lived there before her, and there were probably 
associations that were dear to her. This might be true, 
but it did not solve the problem for the road, which did not 
feel disposed to offer more for a mere right-of-way. 

The situation was truly awkward. What the neighbors 
might think or say was of more than ordinary importance, 
for arrangements had been made to float a good deal of the 
stock in the district that the road traversed. Hopkins and 
his associates would retain control, of course, but much 
had been made of the company as a local enterprise, and 
it would be decidedly disconcerting to have an antagonistic 
sentiment aroused. At the first suggestion of court pro- 
ceedings the Adams County Bank had protested. 

nything of that sort will kill the local stock subscrip- 

tion scheme,"' was the word that came fromthe bank. ‘It 
will make sympathy for Miss Crever and trouble for you. 
Our people won't take kindly to anything that looks like 
persecution of a woman.” 

“Persecution nothing!" exclaimed Hopkins, when he 
read the letter. ‘‘She’s simply holding us up.” 

Nevertheless, it was through the bank that the stock was 
being placed locally, and the bank surely ought to know 
what was necessary for the success of that part of the plan. 
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When Cupid BlocKed the Wheels of Progress 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Local antagonism would hurt them in other ways, too, for 
an interurban trolley line is almost wholly dependent upon 
local patronage, and a hostile spirit, once aroused, could 
make trouble at other points. 

“Tf that woman was only a man,’’ Hopkins reflected, 
‘we'd be all right. The people wouldn’t give a hang how 
we got our right-of-way then. She's taking advantage of 
her sex.” 

Butshewasnotaman. Morethan that, she had been an 
object of sympathetic solicitude ever since her father died, 
and there was already beginning to be some talk about 
corporation heartlessness. This was hurtful, but the 
fact that the road was temporarily blocked was more 
hurtful 

“Either way we get the worst of it,” said Hopkins. ‘‘To 
go ahead regardless will stir up a nasty row, and the 
knowledge of the fact that we're blocked puts a cloud on 
the investment. I wonder if we can’t dodge the farm.” 

He sent for Welmer, the engineer in charge, and Welmer 
came with blue-prints and maps. These showed a north 
and south road that should, but did not, cut through the 
Crever farm. Possibly there had been some reason for 
this interruption at the time the road was laid out, but that 
did not affect the present situation. The road ended at 
the east and west road on which the Crever farm faced, and 
had a new beginning half a mile beyond. Furthermore, 
the farm buildings were so placed that the road, if con- 
tinued through, would pass between the house and the barn 
and nip off the end of a carriage-shed. The whole group 
might be avoided by a curve, but the margin would be 
small, the curve a nasty one, and the general conditions 
little better. Unquestionably, the woman must move if 
the road went through her place at all. 

‘*But we're ready to make that all right with her,’”’ com- 
plained Hopkins. ‘‘Why can’t she be reasonable? It’s 
‘going to be hard to go around the farm.” 

“Wholly impracticable,” returned Welmer. ‘There's 
a parallel road a quarter of a mile west that goes through, 
but to get to it, pass the farm, and return to our route would 
add half a mile and four sharp right-angle turns to our line. 
We'd better take ‘rapid transit’ out of the title of the 
company before we try anything of that sort. We'd bea 
joke to even the farmers. If we're not going through in a 
reasonably direct line, we might as well take the longer 
road at the beginning and cut this one out entirely.” 

“Oh, we've got to cut through that farm!” exclaimed 
Hopkins. ‘‘That’s all there is to it.” 

So he sent word to their local representative to find out 
what the woman wanted. 

“She wants to be let alone,” was the reply that came 
back, and with it came a newspaper clipping that told how 
the road was blocked and probably would have to take a 
more circuitous route. 

“That hurts,”” commented Hopkins angrily; ‘that sort 
of thing is like taking money out of our pockets. Our 
stock won't be even considered a nice gift in a little while. 
We're caught between sympathy and obstinacy. I'll send 
Morford down there.” 

Eugene Morford was a ‘‘smooth’”’ man. Whena problem 
was too difficult for others, he was invariably sent into 
the field. He had proved his worth by straightening out 
many tangles; he had pacified the belligerent and con- 
vinced the doubtful; he had secured necessary rights so 
quietly that no one knew what was happening until it had 
happened. He was nearer forty than thirty, but, so far as 
appearances went, he could put his fage at or under the 
lower figure without being asked for an affidavit; he was 
good-looking, courteous and entertaining. 





“See what you can do with the old maid,” instructed 
Hopkins. ‘Be real nice to her. Perhaps she only needs 
a beau to put her in good humor.” 

Morford made a wry face, laughed, and went forth to do 
battle for the trolley company. Two days later he wrote 
back: ‘‘No trouble at all to be nice to her. Will report on 
other matters as soon as possible’’—for he had discovered 
that Jane Crever was not an old maid. 

It may have been her apparent crankiness that had led 
Hopkins to jump to the conclusion that she was of the sour 
and ancient kind. In the reports he had received there 
naturally had been no mention of her age, and ‘Jane 





“Who's Jack?” 


Crever, farmer,” did have a rather forbidding sound. But 
he had made a serious mistake. 

Jane Crever was a young woman—a serious, quiet, 
thoughtful young woman. She had been left nothing 
but the farm, and she had undertaken to make that support 
her. 

She employed two men and a woman, but she exercised 
general supervision over the work in the fields and the 
house, and she had been fairly successful. Her life had 
given her some practical knowledge of farming. To this 
knowledge she had added steadily since she assumed 
control, being ever ready to listen to advice and not too 
quick to act upon it; she was grateful for suggestions, but 
she used her own judgment in deciding upon their merits, 
and her judgment was usually good. 

She listened to Morford with flattering attention, saying 
little herself. Her manner was in no sense aggressively 
obstinate, as he had expected it would be: on the contrary, 
she seemed open to conviction without being easily con- 
vinced. There was something of anxious inquiry abou 
her when the subject was under discussion, as if she realized 
her own lack of business experience. 

“The offer that the company makes is really a very 
generous one,” he argued. ‘‘It is more than any one else 
would give you for the farm.” 

“So I am told,” she returned quietly. 

“You have made inquiries?” 
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‘“‘Certainly.”” (This seemed to him a favorable indica- 
tion, for one does not investigate what one is determined 
not todo.) ‘I am always making inquiries,’’ she went on, 
‘‘and some of them do not seem to be easily answered.” 

‘For instance?” he said interrogatively. 

“‘How can I invest the money offered for this farm so that 
I can live as comfortably as-I do here? Remember, it is all 
that I have, and, aside from the management of the farm, 
which I have had to learn, I have no earning capacity 
myself.” 

Morford shifted to the other proposition instantly. She 
might not know much about business, but she certainly 
had a large stock of common-sense. The interest on the 
money, in any safe investment, would not go very far; 
therefore she was wise to keep it where her own experience 
counted for enough to make it give her a home. 

“Then keep the farm, but sell the right-of-way and the 
buildings,” he urged. ‘‘That will enable you to have a 
more comfortable home.” 

“I am afraid,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘that I have too 
much sentiment to want to stay here when the old home- 
stead is pulled down. I am now trying to put aside a little 
something to rebuild it.”’ 

“Isthere any proposition that will be acceptable to you?” 

“T don’t think of any,’’ she answered with a smile. 

“If I should find ‘a safe and satisfactory investment 
for you, would you sell?’’ he asked in desperation. 

“I might,” 

The best that could be said for this ending of the dis- 
cussion was that it left the matter open, and the fact that 
it remained open gave Morford excuse 
for frequent calls at the farm. This 
in turn promised him opportunities of 
value. A ready tongue and a quick 
wit had given him victory in many a 
similar controversy, so why not in 
this? As long as he could meet her 
upon friendly terms and discuss the 
question in a friendly spirit, there was 
reason for the 
man to think that he could overcome 
the objections of the unsophisticated 
woman. Indeed, he flattered himself 
that he had already made progress, for 
she now conceded that she might be 
induced tosell. At the first interview 
she had merely said ‘*No”’ to every- 
thing. 

However, Morford had been much 
disconcerted on the occasion of the 
firstinterview. Gentle, quiet, attract- 
ive, but steadfast in her purpose, her 
calm, inquiring gaze had completely 
upset his plans, even drawing from him 
an unusually straightforward state- 
ment of the reason for his visit. He 
had found himself blurting out argu- 
ments when he had intended merely 
to study the situation and perfect his 
plan; but he had also found himself 
leaving with a pleasant feeling of im- 
portance. Although he could not see 
that he had gained anything, there 
was something flatteringly deferential 
in hertreatment of him. Then, at the 
interview, she had admitted 
the possibility of changing her mind, 
and had left the way open to further 
negotiations. 

*“‘She’s a fine-looking girl, too,’’ he 
mused. ‘‘Old enough to have some 
sense and young enough to be mighty 
interesting to a bachelor. About 
twenty-two, I should judge—tractable 
tothe right man, but capable of doing 
some thinking for herself. I rather 
think I can make this job enjoyable 
while it lasts.” 

In another two days he had pro- 
gressed far enough to get her to con- 
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However,” he concluded sagely, ‘‘a woman will conced 
almost anything to a man she likes, and this one is begin- 
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sider the abandonment of the old 

buildings and the sale of a right-of- 

way. It was evident that his personality counted for 
something, too; there were indications that she looked 
upon him with favor and was gratified by his atten- 
tions. 

“Perhaps I'd better make love to her,” he thought. 

He did so, but he was discreet about it. A flirtatious 
girl would hardly have considered it love-making, but 
Jane Crever would have resented the boldness that a flirt 
might expect: she was too serious and modest to be suc- 
cessfully assailed by sudden, passionate love; it had to be 
more a matter of the eyes and the voice and the delicate 
attentions of respectful adoration. This made the game 
a very pleasant one, and Morford found himself intensely 
interested in the campaign 

“T believe,”’ he reflected, ‘“‘that I wouldn’t be sorry to 
have to marry that right-of-way into the control of the 
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UP FROM THE GHETTO 






Il) you ever have a little newsboy on a Broadway 
D corner from whom you bought your evening paper? 
He always had a joke and a grin for you— probably 
called you ‘‘ Boss.’ In a year or two he disappeared and 
another boy wasinhis place. That other boy paid between 
twenty-five and a hundred dollars, according to the value 
of the corner. You had become an asset. And that is 
true of at least a hundred places all over New York; they 
are grabbed by boys with or without stands; and if a new 
boy tries to sell within a hundred feet without paying —he 
gets driven away. It’s right that he should. The chap 
quick and shrewd enough to grab the best place ought to be 
allowed to keep it. 

When I was a newsboy fifteen years ago I never whined 
about being the ‘‘submerged tenth.’’ 1 sold papers in the 
poor places, and watched hard, and at last I got my tip 
from Pat, a big Irish bartender who was my friend because I 
always gave him a paper so he would let me sell in his saloon. 
His tip was this: One of our elevated railroad lines was 
then being built, the street stations bad been marked off, 
and the station corners had of course been grabbed by 
boys who took out licenses for stands. 

But my friend Pat had learned of a new street station 
which was to be added. We lost no time, and with his help 


1 got the license. I was on my feet! 
Being only fourteen, I iost my head and jumped at an 
offer from an older boy. He -was to pay me seventy-five 


dollars for the place three months later when the elevated 
began running. But the paper he signed was no good; he 
got my license and never paid me a cent. 

I decided then that I must have an education. 

I began going each evening to night-school and after nine 
o'clock | worked on at home. In the low, narrow kitchen 
of our Ghetto tenement, my good old Jewish father and I 
used to sit often till one or two in the morning, though both 
of us had to get up at six o'clock and go to work—he to 
the sweat-shop and I to Newspaper Row. 

When I looked up from a knotty problem in interest and 
discount, I would see across the table his huge, gray, shaggy 
head with the black cap, bowing up and down over the 
huge, battered Talmud, his big eyebrows twitching, his 
deep-set eyes shining and dreaming way off into Haschu- 
miam-the Hebrew Heaven. Sometimes I would catch 
him with his spectacles up on his forehead, watching me 
anxiously. One night he showed me a little note-book 
filled with figures and shaky writing in Yiddish; you read 
it from right to left and it took me some time to make it 
out, Then I felt a big lump come up in my throat. For 
the book was a strict account of the board I had paid him 
for the last two years. three hundred and twelve dollars. 
He had saved it all for me. To do this the good old man 
had been bringing extra work home every night from the 
sweat-shop, working till nine o’clock, and then hiding it and 
grabbing his Talmud when he heard me coming from night- 
school. This was why I had often caught him falling 
aslec p over his bon} elbows on the table. 

I gripped his trembling old hand and got up quickly and 
went out for a long walk. The next night I told him I 
couldn't take a cent, but he argued me down. After that 
1 worked in both day-school and night-school. (I had 
myself entered, against the rules, in both places at once 
by a trick.) My reports soon showed higher and higher 


We Had Given Notice to All the Old Tenants that Rents 
Were Raised Twenty Per Cent. 


marks. At seven- 
teen I entered the 
City College, and 
there as 1 rose I 
could see clearer 
what I needed for 
my business career. 

I had felt, ever 
since that news- 
stand deal, that the 
real-estate business 

grabbing the 
best places —was 
my game. I worked 
hard now on rent, 
interest, finance 
and population. I 
studied the New 
York laws on land- 
lord and tenant. I 
got hints from a 
friend who was 
working in a big 
Broadway real-estate office. I read all I could get on immi- 
gration; I found which nationalities were coming thickest, 
which could live cheapest and just how well they lived at 
home. I studied a history of New York and watched which 
way the city was spreading. I met all the real-estate men 
I could and got odd jobs sometimes in their offices. I even 
went to a social settlement and met the reformers who had 
already begun planning subways and small parks. I 
sometimes think the time put in on their plans and methods, 
idle as it then seemed, has helped me more than anything 
else, for to most real-estate men reformers are like a lot of 
crazy old guns—you can't tell when they'll go off. 

In our settlement debating club we discussed one night 
the question, ‘‘Is strict honesty possible in business?’’ In 
that debate were two under-clerks from Wall Street, four 
dry-goods salesmen, three buyers for stores, a newspaper 
reporter, two young lawyers, and an advertising agent. 
The vote wasten to three for the negative. These live 
beginners in business gave me some practical hints I have 
often remembered and chuckled over. They were so true. 

So I finished my education. 

I began at nineteen in a big Broadway office as under- 
clerk at six dollars a week. There were three other clerks 
each trying to get ahead of the other. You felt the strain 
begin at eight in the morning when you reached the office. 
Close attention, exactness, promptness were needed, of 
course, but I soon saw they weren't enough. Two of the 
clerks had these qualities and had stuck in their places, 
one for five years, the other for eight. The third clerk was 
my rival, for he had that other quality —diligence in watch- 
ing chances. He was as eager to make a good strike as 
our employer himself. I soon copied him. I studied the 
firm’s maps of the East Side, and spent evenings and 
Sundays looking up all the districts I didn’t know. 

Hundreds of tenements were to be bought, and most 
could be sold at a big profit. The trouble was to buy. 
That year was dull on Wall Street and money 
was rushing into real estate. A dozen other 
firms were doing tenements and each watched 
like acat. Each,through its maps and journals 
and agents, tried to keep its eyes on hundreds 
of miles of houses at once. 


A tremendous chance fora kid if he only hada 
quick eye! Such an eye is made only by hard j 
work and training. 1 kept on watching maps 
and real-estate journals, listening to my em- { 
ployers, to agents, reformers and politicians — I i 
had a whole circle of friends who were worth | 
dollars and cents to my struggle. I kept on { 


watching neighborhoods. Often I kept walking 
on and on till after midnight. I gave my boss 
some good tips; he began to take notice, and the 
other clerks got uneasy. Then at last, a year 
after I started, I made my first big hit. 

That month there were twenty-three tene- 
ments on our ‘‘Owner Dying’’ list. These 
owners had all refused to sell, but we had tips 
that their heirs would be willing. But how soon 
would they die? 

Down on Cherry Street lived an old Irish- 
woman who had been dying off and on for years. 
She had a little old frame house of two floors and 








From a Dweller to a Speculator in Slums 
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an attic. All around her, big six-story brick tenements 
were shooting up. Her property was jumping five hundred 
dollarsa year. All the real-estate firms had been after her, 
but the old lady swore at them all; she said she had mar- 
ried her Pat in that house and in that house she would stay 
till the day of her ‘‘ wake.”’ 

She had a son Tommy, aged twenty —who, we all knew, 
would sell the minute his mother died. But Tommy 
seldom showed up; he said he had a job in Newark, and 
when we did see him he said he would do no talking till 
he saw the will. 

Well, the old lady began to see our game; she grinned 
triumphantly from bed whenever we called—if she was 
better, and if she was worse she swore like a pirate. One 
day when I found her grinning I said: 

‘*Mrs. Hogan—you’re ’way off—I ain’t here after your 
death.” 

“You bet you ain’t,’”’ she cried, shaking her big night- 
cap. ‘‘ You're here before it, an’ a long time before it, too!’ 

‘*Shake on that!’ I cried warmly. ‘‘You’re an old 
peach. I’ve given up your dying. I’m going to get the 
money another way.” 

“What?” She sat up with a jerk and then groaned with 
pain. She stared at me, her square old face wrinkled all the 
more with puzzling. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘my scheme needs you alive. Shake!’’ 

“T will!’’ she cried, reaching up and gripping my hand. 
‘‘Whatever yer scheme is, it’s better than the old wan! 
Sure, it’s a pleasant change to find some wan who wants me 
to live! Ye'll find Tommy’s cigars in the cupboard.” 

It was wonderful how the old lady braced up. She told 
stories of old days and dead Pat and son Tommy. 

**Wull, I hope ye'll come often!” she cried when I was 
leaving. ‘‘Yez do me good! But say’’—her old face got 
curious again—‘* what about yer scheme for money? Ain't 
yez tellin’ me?”’ 

“Can't,” I said; ‘‘not till next week—or maybe the 
next.”” Then I went back to the boss and told him. 

My scheme was simple. I had looked up Tommy. At 
his Newark address I found that a month before he had gone 
off on a long drunk, got fired and disappeared. I spent two 
weeks of nights and traced him at last to a saloon on the 
edge of Chinatown. He was living with a gang of young 
thugs. He had acquired the opium habit, and was fast 
going tothe bad. The only thing that kept him half straight 
was his old mother —or rather her money. He washed up 
every Sunday morning, came home and stayed till Sunday 
night. 

Now ‘“‘the habit’? comes on at a certain hour, as regular 
as clockwork. The intervals between grow smaller as the 
habit fastens. Well, Tommy only wanted it once a day: at 
eight in the evening. There was a chance to save him yet. 
I knew how the old lady loved him. She had told me his 
whole long, monotonous story from the cradle up. And 
Sunday with Tommy was her whole week; that was really 
all that kept her alive. 

Now, my scheme was to save the boy, by showing her his 
condition, so that instead of letting him sell her house when 
she died, and go to the dogs with the money, she would put 
him away in a sanitarium and 
have an annuity of five hundred 
i ~y dollars to support him later. To 
| do this she would have to sell us 
her house. 

The trouble was to prove to her 
that Tommy was a“ dope fiend.”’ 
I was afraid to tell her for fear she 
would ask him and he would talk 
her around as he always did. So, 
although I hated to shock her 
suddenly, there was no other way. 
I hired an undertaker in China- 
town who knew every dive and so 
did a big business. One night he 
and I went into an innocent-look- 
ing Chinese laundry. The man in 
the laundry grinned and showed 
us into a small kitchen behind; 
then opened a trap-door and took 
us down a short ladder to the 
pitch-dark basement. Here he lit 
a candle and opened a door. We 
looked over his shoulder into a 
closet five by seven. A _ bed- 
platform completely filled it. The 
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candle-light showed only the thick billowy smoke which From my old college studies of the 
smelled sickening sweet. The Chinaman reached through ago picked the Italians They are e: { 
and pulled out Tommy. He was ‘‘doped”’ for sure live cheaply and they can crowd The 
His eyes were open and glassy— what a girl would call and other records show it tremendou 
“creepy.” It made you wonder— with a cold chill—where Italy; the Italian save re than any o 
Tommy himself was. One afternoon wher t ur M 
We got him out quickly, by a back way, into the carriage business I saw two Italian women lear 
we had waiting, and so to Cherry Street. 1 went upstair their front steps jabber | " i} 
first and told her the whole story, and, as | finished, the ment l came closer and sa I st ne 
driver and the undertaker brought him up. The old lady cook I ) é 
took it quietly enough — sitting up stiff in bed and looking — the « h ‘ 
at him. But her old eyes were terrible half out of the It 
sockets —and her mouth was a straight line. She gaveme ¢ th 
her key, and told me to lock the door and throw the key — tenet 
over the transom. The next day and the next she kept na roon 
Tommy there. He got worse and worse as each night had long talks with Ra I | 
passed with noopium. I wasthere half thetimeto help her. had owned a tenement on Mulberry Str 
| went over and over my scheme with her, for her mind wa tsellata t because it s i 
© dulled that we made slow progress. | tht a doctor ents out of the hand Ge 
from the sanitarium I had picked, and he was willing t n his house added up ‘ ! ed 
take Tommy and Granny, too. Phat settled it The old he laxe ind other é ed 
idy sold us the house and lot, cried a good deal, and the ‘ ind a half pe t i L« 
ent off with Tommy. I'll never forget the look she gave hut ( e he 
me when she thanked me for saving his life. I hope I did iwecepted 
We gave her a fair price; tore down the old hou put uy R land I ha I 
a Dig tenement sold it a year ater and eared three thou But ‘ idt re 
sand dollars. My salary was raised to twenty dollars a week it of her and ed tl 
I had grabbed a place at last! uUTh Ma Ve} } } 
On the strength of this I married Rachel. 1 was twer ‘ Irpose e ha ‘ 
and she was nineteen. We were very happy, of course, but — rv ere raise er cé { } 
we made up our minds to be happier still. We both want th han It I el 
money, and we went to work hard at once to get i Italiar 
Rachel’s dower was eight hundred dollar With this I At once the bea f1 her 
became what they call a ‘cockroach You have to get] ns paid the higher re ed, but 
used to hard names when a lot of slow pe ple envy our they toc er isoy t } 
sucee It was this way he Irish } r 


The Inc 


B Y RE, . 


Xli~ THE RESCUE 
HEN Vernon had read 
Betty letter and 


holding it up to the light 














he was able to read the scratched-out words almost as **What was her name, Mad 

easily as the others he decided that he might as well aun 

know where she worked, and one day, after he had called But 1 know not, Monsieur S} 
on Lady St. Crave, he found himself walking along the who had been with Madame at het 
Rue de Vaugirard. Lady St. Craye was charming. And her At the time of the regrettal 


he had been quite right when she had said that 


tind a special charm in the companionship of on 





in whose heart his past love-making seemed to 
have planted no thorns. Yet her charm, by its 
very nature its finished elegance, its consciou 
authoritvy—made him think with the more 
+ ¢ 


nterest of the unformed, immature grace o ne 


other woman — Betty, in whose heart he had not 


had the chance to plant either thorns or roses 


How could he fir out? Concierges are venal 
but Vernon disliked base instrument He 
ould act bold] It was alwavs the best w 
He would ask to see this Madame Gautier — if 


Jetty were present he must take his char 


It would be interesting to see whether she wi 


commit herself to his plot by not recognizing 


i 
him If she did that yet he hoped = shi 
wouldn't If she did recognize him he woul 


] 


ay that it was through Miss Desmond's relative 
that he had heard of Madame Gautier. Bett, 
could not contradict him He would invent 
niece Whose parents wished to place her with 
Madame. Then he could ask as many questior 
is he liked, about hours and studios, and all the 
details of the life Betty led. It was a simpk 
traightforward design, and one that carried suc 
cess in its pocket Noone could suspe ct anytl ing 
Yet at the very first step suspicion, or what 
looked like it, stared at him from the eyes of the 
concierge when he asked for Madame Gautier 


“You will see her never,”’ the woman said 





dramatically; ‘‘she sees no one any mort 
Isit that she isill?”’ 
“It is that she is dead —and the dead no not 
receive, Monsieur.’’ She laughed, and told the 
tale of death circumstantially, with grim relist 


‘And the young ladies— they have returned 
to their parents?” 

‘Ah, it is in the young ladies that Monsieur 
interests himself? But ves. Madame’s brother 
who is in the Commerce at Nantes, he 1 
instantly the young ladies to their friends. One 
was already with her aunt 
Vernon had money ready in his hand 








he 


would her aunt, and doubtk rel ns ther 


Betty Looked Nervously Round 


The Scene was Agitatingly Unfamiliar 
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yourself as you are. It isn't when you begin to love 
their faults, is it? It's really when 
they begin to love you.” 


people that you s« 


But I never begin to love people till the y begin to love 
me I'm too modest 

And I never love people after they've done loving me 
I'm too 

loo what 


foo something —forgetful, is it? I mean it takes two 
to make a quarrel, and it certainly takes two to make a 
nd what about all the broken hearts?” 
What broken. hearts? 
Che one ou find in the poets and the story 


That's just where you do find them. Nowhere else 
No honestly, has your heart ever been broken?” 
it yet: so be careful how you play with it. You 
don't often find such a perfect specimen —absolutely_not a 
rack or a chip.’ 
Che pitcher shouldn't crow too loud—can pitchers 
crow? They have ears, of course, but only the little pitch- 


[he ones that go to the well should go in modest 


Dear Lady," he said almost impatiently, ‘ what is there 
about me that drives my friends to stick up danger-boards 
his way to Destruction!’ you all 
label ther I am always being solemnly warned that | 
rt broken one of these days if I don’t look 


ull along my path? 


I wish you wouldn't call me dear Lady,” she said; ‘it’s 
not the mode any more.” 


What may I call you?" he nad to ask, turning to look 


I hate being called 
me That i pretty girl—not the dark one, the one 


You needn't call me anything 


[wo girls were walking briskly under the falling leaves 


And t} ne with the fur hat was Betty But it was at the 





prim little 


He even turned a little as the c: i to 





black whose 





lool e intentl it the tall figure in 
sett held 
Well 1 Lady St. Crave, | i r the silence that 
1 

We id he, rousing hin t » late You 
‘ i ! rnt all y i 

It's hat I was saying it I you were looking 
Wi ! { and why dor uu approve of her cor 





Who 4 Id wear a ! wins breast I 
laughed i the i i littie count girl I knew in Eng 
la I dnt | V¥ she is in Pari And I thoug! I 
K! \ ini ow, tha po. t ‘ 

{? I t t i ‘ I 1 t! i I ne wT ‘ ’ 

est or har ‘ r i hat ‘ pe ut 

il itt i La t i i 
inything and | I spoke. I see, of course, that s} 
is a little count rirl kne n England, hat 1 
are ita erested in her hiow fast the aves ta 
now, dont the 

vi estion of yurs could be ir could be thing 
t it flat 1 B nce A it tereste 1 

Not 4 1} te 

Oh, but do be interested,”’ he urged, intent on che ing 
her ir nvenient interest because, really, it is rather 
interesting when you come to think of it I was painting 
my big picture 1 wish you'd come and see it, by the way 
Will you, some aay, and have tea in my tudl 

I should love it When shall I come 

Whenever | 1 will.’ 

He hed would ask another que mn about Betty, 
but \ int le had to go or 1 little awkwardly 

Wi I iy new them for a we her at ner a t 
and her fathe and she a nice, quiet little th The 
lather ‘ lof them are all that is respe able 

She liste but she did not speak 

And | i rather irpr ed to e her here And for 
the: ‘ I th t the an with her wa 

1 se iid La St. Crave Well, no iil 
{ at 4 ‘ I 1 1 yht ist I t iw n 
I ne to ser in picture 

Iw hi« i Vernor manne Was neve! » frank 

he W ! t I gua she ve Ww 

i I I i ‘ them to tea, but I t rw 
I t ! \r i 6 | a i | r ' it aii 
! i} rhe 1 ni ittic 

It was beauti St. Craye inwardly ap- 
plauded Ver t acting, and none the le that her own 
pa had nge tieu SI va iddenly 

t fai ! » De alone to let! i ’ st 

ive herself a me pa ( rht at her ‘ i 
ind said 

Ye I i However, I dar iy it tier Tor ne 
that voucanta her to tea She a nice little thir ind 
she might fa love with you, and then, your: est 
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os - Paste . 
Yes,"’ Said He, Sat . 
“It's Certainly Mysterious” 
appeased, you might follow suit! Isn't it annoying when 





rt 
one can't pick up the thread of a conversation? All the 
time vou've been talking I've been wonde ring what we 
were talking about before I pointed out the fur hat to you 


And I nearly remember, and I can’t quite. That is always 


Her actir is as good as hi And his perception at 
the t less clear than her 

H ea breath of relic It ild never have done 

ave Lady St. Crave spying on |} and Betty; and, now 


he knew that she was in Paris, he knew, too, that it would 


ly, ‘‘about calling 





names 
Oh, thank you! When one can’t remember those silly 
tle things it’s like wanting to sneeze and not being abl 
n't it But we must n back, or I shall be late for 
ner, and I daren't thir the names my hostess will 
Ca me ther sn has a vocabulary, ou Know She 
med a name, and Vernon though t was he who ke pt the 
talk busy amongacquaintances till the moment f r parting 
Lady St. Crave knew that it was she 
The moment Betty had bowed to Mr. Vernon she turned 
her head i iswer to the pressure on her arm 


t 

‘Who's that?” her friend asked 

Betty named him, and ina voice genuinely unconcerned 
‘How long have vou known him?” 





‘I knew him for a week last spring: he gave me a 
ew lessor He is a great favorite of my aunt’s, but 
know him much. And I thought he was in 





Vik . 

Does he know where you are?” 

‘No 

‘Then mind he doesn’t.’ 

Why” 

Because when girls are living alone they can't be too 
areful. Remember you're the person that’s responsibk 


r Betty Desmond now. You haven't your aunt and your 
father to take care of you.” 

I've got you,” said Betty affectionately 
aid her friend 
fe in the new rooms was going very easily and pleas- 
Betty had covered some cushions with the soft 


“ey 
1es, you ve got me 








green silk of an old evening dress Aunt Julia had given her; 
he had bought chrysanthemums in pots; and now all her 
little belongir la about, and here, in this foreign setting, 
did realk tamp the room with a pretty, delicate, con- 
eT Iona individ t 
nco ng were an ng oO were the 
1 little shops that sold what one wanted 
things that one had never heard of The 
and theatres and tram-ri not 
rs Bet I Paula rea 
uud — from the rary of stray Tauchr books Bett 
nad eaned Tror rm m te ta It isa very bu 
int hor Ar t idio | i not | 
Jetty suffered a martvrdom of nervousr when first 
a little late he entered the atelier ] a large, light 
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room; a semi-circular alcove at one end, hung with plea 

ant-colored drapery, holds a grand piano. All along on 

side are big windows that give on an old garden once a 
convent garden where nuns used to walk, telling thei: 
beads. The walls are covered with sketches, posters 
Betty looked nervously round--the scene wa 
agitatingly unfamiliar. The strange faces, the girls i 
many-hued painting pinafores, the little forest of easel 

and on the square wooden platform the model — smooth 
brown, with limbs set —moveless as a figure of wax 

Betty got to work as soon as she knew how one begar 
to get to work. It was her first attempt at a drawing from 
the life, saving certain not unsuccessful caricatures of her 
fellow-pupils, her professor and her chaperon. So far she 
had only been set to do landscape and laborious drawing 
of castsfrom the antique. The work was much harder than 
she had expected. And the heat was overpowering. Sh 
wondered how these other girls could stand it. Their 
amused, half-patronizing, half-disdainful glances made her 
furious 

She rubbed out most of the lines she had put in and 
gasped for breath. 

The room, the students, all swam before her eyes. She 
got to the door somehow, opened and shut it, and found 
herself sitting on the top stair with closed eyelids and heart 
beating heavily. 

Some one held water to herlips. She was being fanned 
with a handkerchief. 


studies 





I’m all right,” she said. 

‘*Yes, it’s hotter than usual to-day,” said the hand 
kerchief-holder, fanning vigorously 

Betty laughed and opened her eyes 





‘How jolly of yo 1 to come out after me,” said Betty 

“Oh, 1 was just the same at first. All right now? I 
ought to get back. You just sit here till you feel fit agai 
So long!”’ 

So Betty sat there on the bare, wide, brown stair, staring 
at the window, till things had steadied themselves, and then 
1 went back to her work 

Her easel was there, and her half-rubbed out drawing 
no, that was not herdrawing. It wasa head 
ery competently sketched, a likeness —no, a 
of Bett herself 

She looked round -one quick but quite s 
rhe girl next her, and the one to that girl's righ 
changing glances, and the exchange ceased 
Betty saw 

From then till the rest Betty did not look at the model 





She looked, but furtively, at those two girl When, at tl 
rest-time, the model stretched and yawned, most of tl 
tudents took their ‘‘easy’”’ on the stairs: among these th 
two 


3etty, who never lacked courage, took charcoal in hand 


and advanced quite boldly to the easel next to her own 
How she envied the quality of the drawing she saw ther 





But envy does not teach mercy The little sketch that 
Betty left on the corner of the drawing was quite as faithful 
and far more cruel, than the one on her own paper. Ther 


she went on to the next easel. The few students who wer 


chatting with the model looked curiously at her and giggled 


When the rest was over the students trooped back, and 
Betty’s enemies, as she bitterly felt —-r 
turned to their easels They looked at their drawings 
they looked at each other, and they looked at Betty 
And when they looked at her they smiled 

‘Well done!”’ the girl next her said soft For a 
‘k fairly straight. I guess you'll 





“You're very kind,”’ said Betty haughtily 

*‘Don’t you get your quills up,” said the girl. ‘‘I hit 
first, but you hit hardest. I don’t know you— but I want 
to.” 

She smiled so queer yet friendly a smile that Betty 
haughtiness had to dissolve in an answering smil 

‘*My name’s Betty Desmond,” she said. ‘‘I wonder 
why you wanted to hit a man when he was down 

‘“My!”’ said the girl. ‘‘How was I to surmise about you 
being down? You looked dandy enough —fit to lick all 
creation.’ 

‘I've never been in a studio before,”’ said Betty, fixin 
fresh paper 

‘‘My!”’ said the girl. Turn the faucet off now The 
model don’t like us to whisper. Can’t stand the draft 

So Betty was silent, working busily 











was greeted with friendly nods, and she had some one to 
speak to in the rest-intervals 

On the third « he was asked to a studio | by the 
girl who had f stair And bring your 
friend with you, 

But Betty's fri i a headache that day Betty 
went alone and ec: ill of the party 

“one rt icha tudio,”’ sk Sa ever so high 

and busts and « s and thing Every one was so 

nice to me you cant thint it Was Just like what one 


hears of Girton Cocoa parties. We had tea ich weak 


} 


tea, Paula, it could hardly crawl out of the teapot! 
Were there any young men?” asked Paula 





poe aan 











at 





[wo or three very, very young ones they came iate 


But they might as well have been girls; there wasn't any 


flirting or nonsense of that sort, Paula. Don't you think 
we might give a party-- not now, but presently, when we 
know some more peopk Do you think they'd like it? Or 


would they think it a bore 

“They'd love it, I should think.” 
the room which, already, she loved And what did you 
all talk about ?”’ 

“W ork,”’ said Be Cty, ‘*work and work and work and work 
and work: every one talked about their work, and every on 


else listened and watched for the chance to begin to talk 


about theirs. This is real life, my dear. [am so glad I'm 
beginning to know peopl Miss Voscoe is very queer, but 
she’s a dear. She's the one who caricatured me the first 
day. Oh, we shall do now, sha'n’t we 


**Yes,”’ said the other, ‘‘vou'll do now 
‘“*T said ‘we,’’’ Betty corrected softly 
“*T meant we, of course,”’ said Miss Conway 


XIll— CONTRASTS 
ERNON’S idea of a studio was a place to work in, a 
place where there should be room for all the tools of 
one’s trade, and besides, a great 
space to walk up and down in 
during those moods that seize on poo 
all artists when their work will 
not come as they want it 
But when he gave tea-parties 
he had astore of drape nies to pull 
out from his earved cupboard 
deeply colored things embroid- 
ered in rich silk and heavy gold 


Chine se, Burmese, Japanese 





irs, pulled out his draperies and 
arranged them swiftly A tea 


loth worked by Russian peas 








ts lay under the tea ips two 
only of yellow Chinese eggshell 

are His teapot and cream y 
were Queen Anne silver, 
loor it Which he mocked t 
! saw to it that they were 
brigh 

He lighted the spirit lamp 





She was ailwaysconfoundedly 
punctual,’” he said 
But te-day Lady St. Craye was 
not punctual. She arrived half 
hour late, and the delay had 
given her host time to think 
about her 

He heard hervoice inthe court- 
yard at last—-but the only win- 
dow that looked that way was set 


high in the wall of the little cor 





dor, and he could not see who 


t was to whom she was talking 
And he wondered, because the 
inflection of her voice was English 

not the exquisite imitation of 
the French inflection 


had so often admired in her 


= 





He opened the door and went 
to the tair-head. The voice 
were coming up the step 
A caller,”’ said Vernon, and 
added a word or two, However 
ttle you may be in love with a 
voman, two is better c¢ mpan 


than three 





The voices came ip He Sav 
he golden brown shimmer of 
Lady St. Craye’s hat, and knew that it matched her hair 


and that there would be violets somewhere under the brin 





of it—violets that would make her eves lox iolet, too, 
She was coming up--a man just behind her. She can 
round the last turn, and the man was Ter | 
‘What an Alpine ascent! he exclaimed, reaching uy 
her hand so that Vernon drew her ip the la Loree teT 
We have been hunt you together, on | e other 
staircases. Now that the chase is ended nts ie 


ent your fr 


firm ground! 





Vernon made the presentation and Nelda the pen 
for Lady St. Craye to pa \s sh i 
her, raised eyebrows which ud 

‘‘Am L inconvenient? Shall 1 borrow a bo 


thing and go 


Vernon shook 
He could only I 
pointed. 

‘‘How punctual you are,” he said Sit here, won't 


He delibera 





iis head It was anr ving, bu t itabk 





1ope that Lady St. Craye also was disap- 


tal 


you? —I hadn't finished laying the table.’ 
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broug! t four cul Wi : . . i 

y h ‘ ler ‘ Hy j \ ‘ } 4 ‘ her 
the day when | ‘ ‘ 
anda t pr I 

And no « ome ‘ St. ¢ ‘ 

the chair a T | 
disay t 1 the 1 st ‘ f 

Her brilliar mile n © the ! 
nor impertiner 

Vernon was ple t t ! 
who was di ip} t ' 

You are tl ( he ud ra } ha } 

ren \ ooking 1 ‘ " 

Jolly plac 1 ve here é i ! 
find I should have gone off i i ! 
Lady St. Craye { il 

We kept each others courage I aid M 
Temple? It was like arctic explorers. I was begir \ i | t 
think we should have to make a camp and ' \ 
for tea.’’ t i \ 

She held out the sable and Vernon laid it on th Mr. W ' 


when he had held it to his face for a moment \1 \\ t ! rl 





“I Wish You Wouldn't Call Me Dear I 





uf 

























































ads She Said 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
€ The door of opportunity has no place for knockers. 


€ In all good things begin at the bottom. In evils strike 
at the top 


€@ lf Socialism could bunch its hits it might figure larger 


In the score 


© A merger is a larger body of water connecting two large 
bodies of water 


€ The pessimist is a paradox. He always expects to be 
disappointed, so he isn’t 


€ Seeing New York can be done for a dollar Feeing New 
York would wreck an insurance president. 


@ Scientists say arms are growing longer. Every reason 
is given but the right one — the street-car strap 


A man ashamed of his humble birth is never alone, be- 
cause all good people are ashamed of him for being ashamed 


© An American is fond of referring to the plain people, but 
he never claims to belong to them unless he is running for 
office 


€ With eighty thousand phantom voters struck from the 
lists it can no longer be said that the decent peopl of Phila- 
delphia have not the ghost of a show at the poll 


The Dead “A. B.” 


NOLLEGES would do well to find some honest substitute 

/ for the archaic bachelor degree Let them give every 
student who has completed any definite course of study a 
certificate to that effect, stating clearly the nature and the 
amount of the work performed 
This would be of some actual value to the young man in 
yrovided his studies had anything to do with 


I 
lied for Americans are fond of titles, but 


d the grade attained 





1 enough to give little weight to the capital 


letters that follow a name And parents vuld not be 





deluded into maintaining an idle young hopef il at college 
when he had ceased to get any good from the place in order 


that he might “‘ take his degree 





Personal Charity 


fare we a foreigner rents a house in Italy he may find 
that he has inherited from his predecessor a lot of 


dependents, who go with the property These are the 
family poor, and their rights, thou 





1 extra-legal, he will 





respect if he is merciful and continue their daily pitt 


t ance ol 
food and copper coin, which through centuries of custon 
they have come to associate with the home of abundance 
In return these ragged retainers perform petty services, lie 
in the sum beneath the windows, and rise up, when their 
lord goes forth, to call him blessed 

We think we do these th ngs better here We have the 


police station and organized relief. Besides, beggary is 


a disgrace. So we discharge our sense of social obligations 
by a check to the Bureau of Associated Charities, or to 
our favorite hospital. Thanks to our improved system of 
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charity, many a generous giver in America never in his 
life comes face to face with human misery—and never 
extends the personal hand of help to a fellow-man. We 
hire our good deeds done for us. It is an economical 
method. But it might be well, now and then, to know per- 
sonally a few beggars, even if they were not deserving. It 
softens the hard polish of success to learn, personally, some- 
thing about failure. 


The Unbridled House 


HANKS are due to Senator Patterson, of Colorado, for 

squarely raising the question whether a Senatoris bound 
to yield to the mandate of his party, and answering it deci- 
sively in the negative. This removes the last complication, 
we believe, and fairly establishes the fact that a United 
States Senator is the only completely free and uncontrolled 
agency in Nature. The Constitution itself disposes of the 
argument, often foolishly raised, that a Senator should be 
responsive to the will of the people. A Senator does not 
represent people; but a State. He is not, however, a mere 
‘‘ambassador”’ of the State, as sometimes vulgarly said. 
An ambassador is the agent of the crown, or president, and, 
therefore, clearly subject to the direction of the principal 
who appointed him. But a Senator is elected by the legisla- 
ture, which is equal to the whole sovereign power of the 
State, and which in electing him passes on to him and incar- 
nates in him that sovereign power. Having elected him, 
the legislature has exhausted its power in that regard; the 
combination is lost, so to speak, and nobody can operate it 
again until his term expires. Senators have at times voted 
according to the explicit instructions of their legislatures. 
At other times they have refused so to vote. It appears to 
be settled in the best constitutional minds in the upper 
house that when Senators have obeyed legislative instruc- 
tion it was merely an act of good nature on their part, such 
instruction having no binding force. The Senator repre- 
sents, not the people of the State, or the legislature, but 
just the State, and until the State tears itself out of the map 
and posts to Washington there is nothing he need obey. In 
Mr. Patterson’s case a caucus of Democratic Senatorssought 
to instruct him how to vote—upon a question which is of no 
importance whatever anyway, as it happens. This intoler- 
able infringement of Senatorial prerogative he warmly and 
successfully resented with the moral support of a majority 
of his colleagues 


The Public Pays the Difference 


EW YORK and Chicago are looking at different ends 
of the same proposition. New York hasa fairly up-to- 

date and efficient traction system, which is to be gathered 
up in a $225,000,000 corporation. The invested capital 
represents a very small island ina very large ocean of water 
The public, of course, will have to pay interest on the differ- 
ence between what the lines are actually worth and what 
Mr. Belmont and his associates think they ought to earn 

Chicago has the most miserable and archaic system of 
transporting in the world. It will have the privilege in a 
few weeks of saying whether the city shall take over this 
old junk and renovate it, issuing for the purpose $75,000,- 
000 of ‘‘certificates.”’ If the people of Chicago vote to try 
the experiment, first the courts will have to determine 
whether the ‘‘certificates’’ are worth anything; and then 
the city will have a chance to see how much it can get for the 
“certificates’’ in the way of municipal construction and 
operation. Competent judges believe that the $75,000,000 
is a mere starter: when the city begins to build it will cost 
fifty per cent. more than it would a private corporation to 
install a satisfactory system 

In either case the public will pay the difference between 
the actual and the fictitious cost 


Progress in Flats 


Dye AGO, with an air of conscious though modest pride 
building with a g: 





announces a new fl ge in every 


flat and an elevator capable of hoisting the largest tourins 
ear to its berth, so the owner can visit it between meals and 
talk to it in his sleep 

This is an important step in advan¢ Flats are a nece 
ity for the city poor. City rich or well-to-do, being withou 
that necessity which is the mother of invention, live in flats 
im} ty because they are unable to think of anythir g better 

except some who insist on having their living things lik 
the poor, only larger and gaudier, so the difference may 
be readily measured at a glance A flat in its nature and 


ineradicable essence is an abominable place for human 


beings to livein. If the well-to-do flatterawoke toa realiza 
on that he might as well live back of the stock vards be 
cause a great many people have to live there, as to live in a 
flat because others do, he would abandon his apartment 
and there would be a slump in rents. Hence the expendi- 
ture of endless ingenuity to keep him so amused over various 
features of his abode that he will forget its general discom- 
fort, or to put in so many things that are obviously beyond 
the reach of the poor that he will felicitate himself on living 
in a superior state. Perhaps you could get him actually to 
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live back of the yards if you would give him his stench ina 
gold-plated can. 

To date, however, the ‘‘modern improvements”’ have 
been of a timid and trifling character — merely refrigerating 
plants, more expensive than ice and not so good; electric 
devices for opening the door, usually out of order, and the 
like. The garage is a bolder, more promising conception 
It meets the situation frankly, recognizing that as an ex- 
pensive flat is a freak anyway, the freakier the better. We 
hope to see flats not only with radium door-knobs, but with 
a collapsible stable and dog kennels, at least two holes and 
a bunker for golf, and so many other inventions that the 
tenant will be willing to sleep on the sideboard for the sake 
of giving his improvements house-room. 


The Municipal BacK Yard 


UR cities present an untidy, back-yard face to the 
approaching traveler. The harbor front of New York 
or San Francisco or New Orleans looks like the river side of 
a frontier town in comparison with the solid, stone quays of 
any European port. The railroads sprawl up and down the 
face of an American city as if they owned the place, and the 
citizens who chose to live there could roost where they might 
American municipalities have been making of late costly 
outlays for new parks and pleasure-grounds. They should 
turn their attention to improvements in the commercial 
districts. If corporations could be compelled to pay a 
tithe of their taxes, the money might be used to tidy up a 
harbor or river front, and for other permanent betterments 
of streets and squares. Cities are more than factories or 
railroad yards —and the day is surely coming when Amer- 
ican people will not be content to work and live in the ugly, 
makeshift surroundings that we endure to-day 


The“Respectable Saloon-Neeper”’ 


HICAGO is the most crime-ridden community in the 

/ United States. The people are clamoring for more 
police to cleart he streets of thugs and make them fairly safe 
for women and unarmed men. The easiest and most certain 
way to get the money for this additional policing is to raise 
the saloon tax from $500 to $1000. The proposed increase 
is met with a vigorous protest in behalf of the ‘‘ respectable 
small saloon-kee per.” The poor but honest saloon-keeper 
in a large city is a convenient fiction, like the small stock- 
holder, and the famous widow and orphan of the trust 
Seventy-two per cent. of all liquor licenses in Chicago are 
paid by the brewers. These gentlemen will have to put up 
a large part of the new tax, or close some of their saloons 
which might reduce the work of the police force 

There are respectable men in all callings. Even prize- 
fighters may share in the domestic virtues. But the respect- 
able saloon-keeper is engaged in a dangerous occupation 
and one that society has the right to tax tothe limit. It has 
never succeeded in taxing it out of existence. With one 
saloon to every two hundred and fifty inhabitants, Chicago 
is not likely to suffer from thirst, even should half the 
saloons be closed. And it is probable that the small saloon- 
keeper —that is, the brewer —will be all the more careful 
about his respectability when he pays a thousand dollars 
for his license. 


Can You Blame Mr. Garfield? 


HE Government needs a capable managing editor. A 
great volume of evidence to that effect, including all of 

the President’s messages to the present Congress, might be 
brought into court; but the single instance of Mr. Garfield 
and the beef trust will suffice Any good managing editor 
would have saved the commissioner of corporations from 





all his troubles It should go without saving that Mr 
Garfield is a perfectly upright, well-meaning and rather 
innocent young man. He was directed by Congress to 


inquire whether there was a beef trust. So he went out 
to Chicago and asked the packers —evidently arguing that 
if there was a beef trust they would be the first persons to 
know it. They assured him there was not; and he so 
reported —whereupon a whole population rose and called 
him names 

But that is only half, for now the packers are arising and 
calling him names, too. It appears, from their allegations, 
that, in order to induce ther to tell him they are not a trust, 
he promised not to divulge that they are a trust; and, 
although they are not a trust and there is no evidence any 
where of their being a trust, and the commissioner duly 
reported that they are not a trust, vet he someway dis- 
honorably let out the secret that they are a trust. One 
could not well imagine a commissioner in a more unhappy 
situation 

A tincture of the worldly and cynical wisdom that is 
acquired in journalism would have sent Mr. Garfield, in 
the first place, not to the packers, but to their bitterest 
enemies. Then, in a very short time, he would have had 
all the packers sitting on his doorstep, begging to be per- 
mitted to come in and tell their side of the story on his own 
terms. Many things cannot be done successfully in a 
gentle and conciliatory manner 











MEN 


Eighty-Five Years Young 


T ISN’T much of a trick to live to be eighty-five years old 
But to be a vigorous and virile United States Senator 
at eighty-five is an accomplishment. Few men have done 
that. Edmund Winston Pettus, of Alabama, is 
More, at eighty-five he has notified his constituents that he 
is a candidate for reélection and expects to begin his third 
term, debonairly, in his eighty-ninth year 
Numerous people attain distinction by great age. It is 


one 








an easy way All that is necessar) 





centenarian, however humble, always gets a paragraph 
in the newspapers when he lets go his tenacious hold on life 
Still, the list of men over eighty in active and great affairs 
is not so long that it burdens one’s mind, and that is why 
the deep-chested, dome-headed Pettus is notable. If he 
were merely an old man it would be one thi but he is 
more than that. He is a wise old man, an alert old man, a 


good counselor, a valuable Senator, and a delightful com 





panion for any man of any age 

There is an ever-living story about ev man wortl 
while. Sometimes there are several, but there is alway 
one. 
The Pettus story is this: When ex-Senator Pugh wa 
2 candidate for reélection to the Senate in 1806 he went t 
Alabama and held court as the boss. He thought he was 
in control. Pettus, then, as for many years, practicing law 
in Selma, approached Pugh and asked for his indorsement 
for a judgeship. 

“Pshaw!"’ said Pugh arrogantly you are entirely 
too old to be a judge 

Pettus looked at Pugh for a minute Well, by gum,’ 
he said, ‘‘I’m not too old to bea Senator 

He wasn't. He went into the canvass and whipped Pugh 
and he has been a Senator ever since 

Pettus sat quietly in his seat for three years after he came 


to Washington. He attended faithfully to his committee 














work, and his colleagues came to know him asat 
grounded in the law and with an exact cnow t 
Constitution and its interpretation Wher ! 
the Porto Rico tariff was lively in 1900 there was muct 
oratory One day Senator Beveridge made a spread-eagl 
speech. It was a fine speech, eloquent, learned and to the 
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point. The older men in the Senate resented the idea that 
a young man like Beverid 
or that he should make a speech at all. Young men in the 
Senate are expected to sit at the feet of the older ones and 
never peep 

Next day Senator Pettus got up. He had an amend 
ment. ‘‘Mistuh President i 
yawned. He began to talk about orators and oratory, 


ge should make h 





» food a speer 





t f thir 





the ruling powers of the Senate and a lot o ngs like that 
and in three minutes those within hearing woke u 


fact that he was making one of the best and funniest 


speeches heard in the Senatein years. He talked for fifteer 
minutes, using Biblical illustrations and telling Biblical 
stories. The Senators crowded around hit The gal 
leries roared. After he had finished he plodded solemn] 

out. There was an immediate atte mpt on the part ol the 
corresponds nts to celebrate hin is a humorist N 

suh,”’ he said, ‘‘1’m no humorist Don’t say that I'ma 


serious Man. ila dozen times 


But his eyes twinkled. Ha 


since he has made the same sort of a speech, quaint, full of 
sense and full of humor. 

One is reminded of a buffalo when Pettus comes into the 
Senate chamber. He has shoulders a yard across and a 
barrel of a chest upholding a short, thick neck and a massive 
head. When he walks he holds his head forward and 
shakes it slowly from side to side. It is fascinating to 
watch the sturdy old man and speculate on how strong he 
was when he was in his prime “I can throw a mule over 
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Platt’s Little Bag of Dollars 
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TINHERE are several 
choice and valuable 
building lots in 


La Grange, Illinois 
a residence suburb about 


sixteen mile from 
Chi age which arte 
owned by a woman and were paid for from 


Ww t 
the « utput of her flower-beds The story 
of how Miss Jennie M. Thatcher became 
the pioneer of amateur flower-growers for 
the Chicago market is like a chapter from a 
quict New England romance varticularly 
to those who are privileged to feel the per- 
sonal equation which gives the narrative a 
genuine charm not to be had from a less 
intimate touch with this tale of thrift, per- 
severance and industry 

Because of the problem which Miss 
Thatcher's circumstances forced her to 
grapple with, her experience is especially 
rich in suggestion to those who are reaching 
out for a home calling by which the family 
She distinctly 
disclaims that she had any special ‘ pas- 
sion”’ for flowers or any marked “knack” 
for making them grow 

ler experience began in 1874, when she 
removed with her father, mother and an 
unmarried brother from a country town 


income may be increased 





to the suburb where she now lives. In the 
ettlement of an unfortunate’ business 
venture, in which he met a decided reverse 


her father found himself the possessor of 
the ren f a ‘‘tree nursery” stock 
which he was at liberty to take or leave, as 
he n ight choose 

The fut ure grower of tlowers had the true 
New England spirit and determined that 


lants « 





thi Way ol setthng a bad debt” should 
not profit the debtor through any indif- 
ference of the creditor She had worked 
aS a seamstress, at the prosperous wage 

of $1.50 a « and had put aside quite a 
nug little ir She at once informed the 
family that she would spend every cent of 
her savings to move the nursery stock if 
{ had to make a bontire of it, rather 
than leave behind 


La Grange 
paid down on it, the 


| n , " ‘ etoag 
balance bein ecured bY a mortgage 


\ homestead was bought 
} . } 








There was no bonfire of the tree and 
hrubs br rht from that old home to the 
! ‘ tree, bush vine, rub and 
t Wa ted and nurtured 
All the energies of the familv were instant! 

1 fully dedicated to the lifting of the 
! ‘ 1 Mi Phatche nit 

ear reckoned quite a8 able al iin 

ire as the awberry bed or the 
bla et pater 
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Quitting the Strenuous Life 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


Growing Flowers for Market 














Baltimore Belle Rose-Bush 
in Mrs. H. E. Spaulding’s Yard 


that we can't afford to pay what it’s really 
worth to grow them 

Miss Thatcher was then unfamiliar with 
the dampening statements of the florist, but 


she has heard variations of those argu 








ments every time, in the thirty years since 
then, that she has taken a basket of flower 


to market It is as natural, she declare 

for a florist to dampen the expectations of 
an amateur grower with th tock ig 
gestions as it 1 him to spray certain 





flowers after he } 
Howe Ver wher 


ecured then 

iffered her two 
dollars for her blooms, she accepted eagerly 
and figuring 
on anew and undreamed-of line of attack 
Her fare in and out 
had been thirty-five cents, but she cor 
cluded the returns were better than the 


florist ¢ 





and went her way rejoicing 


pon the mortgage 


to be had t ewing ten hours, and the work 
pleasanter Next day she was again ir 
the ¢ th another basket of gracilis 
prays and a determination to learn how to 
turn all the “flower stock” from the old 
nursery to good account 
| 4 to another st he learne: 
tha he had parted with her es att 
cheap a price, and that he must play the 
ame of barter and trade ¢ be tal 
ivantage of at every tun Her next 
offering v the form of great cluste 
of peoni the very early red variety. 
Alth gh her first season's experience in 
not leave Miss Thatcher with a 
aw clear that there \ ( hing 
intial to be made from this pl t 
ocatie ind she | an to plar for the 
next spring so that everv salable blosson 
hould be marketed. About the first of 
these were the fragrant plumes from the 
luxuriant clumps of lilacs—a part of the old 
nursery remnant that was not expected to 
vield anything but gratuitous pringtime 





t clusters of these 
and car 


ried to the city, brir ring the plucky vender 
t 
t 





te and purple blooms were cut 





en cents a bunch for the white and five 
cents for the purple. Though they were 
bulky and did not command a large price, 
thev vielded so abundantly that the total 
revenue from the lilac-bushes was ve ry 
‘ f or 


‘ ve ‘irr 5 ther 
‘ ed very litth he 
‘ being snug For 
the early re st hen con- 
dered far i te 
{ ar i ‘ 
peonte a ipre \ a 
dozen and vield Year after 
vear she rke \ 1 
earlier ar to } ¢ 
} they had in the 
market 


The common snowball was in full blossom 
on Decoration Day and met a ready sak 
for that occasion, a single order bringing 
ba 0 In earlie r vears, when “set pieces’ 
were in greater favor, the globes of the 


snowball were torn in 
pieces and the fragments 
used in this kind of dec- 
orative work. Now, 
however, there is littl 
demand of this kind, 
and Memorial Day is 
about the only time when there is a reliable 
call for snowball blooms. 

The close of Miss Thatcher's second sea- 
son, or practically her first full year in the 
business, left in her hands a net profit of 
fully one hundred dollars and stronger deter- 
mination than ever to master the problem 
of growing flowers at home for the market. 
Although her bed of native lilies-of-the- 
valley had been decidedly profitable, she 
learned that the “bells” of the imported 
variety were much larger and more numer- 
ous. Consequently she secured a thou- 
sand of the imported plants. The dainty 
sprays from these brought her as high as 
three cents apiece. All the leaves that 
went to market with the blooms were cut 
from the old bed of native plants. The 
first cuttings of lilies-of-the-valley were 
generally made about the middle of May 
and the harvest continued for several years, 
increasing in volume as the imported plants 
became more and more mature. ‘*\ ee’ 
do not bloom freely until at least three 
years of age. 

Indirectly, the bed of ‘‘native valley 
led Miss Thatcher to one of her most signal 
triumphs. She became ambitious to grow 
“Jac” roses and, by dint of considerabl 
inquiry, found a man who was willing to 
trade hera quantity of ‘“‘Jaes”’ for an « qual 
number of * valleys” taken from the original 
bed. These, however, did not 1 

easure of her ambition, and she paid Cash 

f 


ur 


+ th 
neet the 


another dealer for more plants ¢ 
la rite ose 

Upon her bed of ‘‘Jacs’’ Miss Thatcher 
lavished an amount of care, labor and ten- 
lerne that could not fail of a generou 
reward, and they gave her of their rich and 
fragrant blooms in a measure that fully 
satistied her expectations At first she 
tried to carry the blossoms to market in 
boxes, but finally her father had an inspira- 
tion which solved the problem in a most 
original and satisfactory way. One morn- 
ing he came into the house with his arm 
loaded with huge burdock leave Taking 


a cluster of the roses he wrapped them in the 


folds of a coc 1, damp burdo« K leat the stem 
king out below the odd armor which 
protected the bloor TI ingenious 
wrapping interested the florists, and, wher 
the burdock leave were removed, the roses 
re invariably found to be in excellent 
condition— better than those handled in 
other manner. The prices which she 


ecured for the tirst-fruits of her investment 
brought her fifty to seventy-five 


a dozen, and she gradually increased 


her stock until she had not fewer than twe 
hundred in blooming conditior 
The climax of Miss Thatcher experience 
a grower of “Jac’’ roses came most un 
expectedh It was back in ‘SS, before the 
nodern American Beauty had crowded 
every other display rose tothe wall. It wa 


the day before the Derby was to run at 
arl Her beds of Jacs 
re at their best and she had never carried 
to the cit © heavy a cutting from ther 
loaded down her baskets that day 


Most unexpecte lly, howe. she did not 


Washington 





‘ 
meet with a ready buyer for them. Either 
the florists to whom they were offered did 
not want them at all, or else the prices at 
vhich they would take the roses were too 
This was a keen disappointment to 


her, and not in her whole experienge had she 
felt more discouraged than when she walked 
down the steps into the flower shop kept by 
“Mike” Gallagher, one of Chicago's pioneer 


ts. She told herself that if he did not 








Another View of the Same 
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The first derby made in America was a 
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Ihe De Luxe 


wearingthe best hat 
ina properly becoming 
style canonlycome to the 
owner of a Knapp- Felt 
De Luxe. 

It is the high- 


estin price be- 





cause it is the 
best in quali- 3 
tv-— made of y 
( lear Argen- The Knapp. Felt 
tine Nutria, the strongest 
and finest of hatters’ furs, 
by the most intelligent 
and artists 
WOTrK Man- 
ship, ina 
sufficient 
variety of 


hot cably 





ele an 


(J 
Ses shapes toas 
sure a correct stvle for 
every face and physique. 
The closer and firmet 


ot Knapp - Felt De 


texture 
luxe Is 
less attected by constant usage 
than any other hat-fabric and 
retains its superior beauty of 
finish and color during all the 


stages of wear. 


<> dinapptell <2 
De Luxe hats are $6. 
Felt hats- 


Knapp- 
the next best are 


$4. The best hatters sell them. 
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84 Broadway, New \¥ k 
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THE WOMAN 


IN THE WAY, 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


**You don’t mean that!” he exclaimed in 
amazement, for he had felt sure she was on 
the point of yielding. 

e { es,’ she answered. ‘‘I have thought 
it all out, and I can’t see how the people who 
have lost money can blame me. I never got 
them to buy any stock. I never gave any 
one reason to think I'd give a right-of-way 
through my property. It’s all their own 
fault. I don’t see why I should suffer just 
to make things nice for this Mr. Hopkins 
you talk about, or anybody else. 1 didn’t 
get them to plan the road.” 

She did not speak aggressively—she 
seemed to be sincerely sorry for any losses 
they might sustain— but she was quite de- 
termined. He argued, but, in her quiet, 
gentle way, she repeated her decision as 
often as he brought her to the point of a 
direct answer. They might gain what they 
sought by court proceedings, but she would 
oppose it to the last. 

There was nothing very comforting in 
his thoughts that night, and there was 
nothing very comforting in the newspapers 
the next morning. In some strange Way, 
the newspapers had learned of Miss Crever’s 
decision, and they made much of it. The 
road, they intimated, had been beaten in an 
attempt to get the best of a woman, and now 
it would have to choose between a lawsuit 
and a zigzag route. Then, after the papers, 
from Hopkins: **Why 
didn’t you marry her?” 

This was adding insult toinjury. Wasn't 
it bad enough to have a woman play tag 
with one’s heart and pride without getting 
sarcastic messages from headquarters? 
Marry her! Hadn't he been getting 
dangerously near that point without 
experiencing any personal regret? Hadn't 
he got so tangled up that he could hardly 
tell whether this was an affair of sentiment 
or business? Did Hopkins think that kind 
of a woman could be captured and married 
like a frivolous s« hoolgirl ? And yet 

The thought that occurred to him made 
him sit up and gasp. Was it possible that 
he had misunderstoed and misjudged her 
Could it be that something of emotional 
romance lay back of that calm exterior? 

By thunder! I will marry her!’’ he 
declared 

She was as cordial as ever when he went 
to see her again, and seemed to be particu- 
larly troubled because her decision had 
made trouble for him. He waved that aside 
magnanimously, making it quite clear that 
his interest was in her. 

‘*Never mind the road,”’ he said. ‘I’ve 
conscientiously done what I could for 
that, and failed. Let's talk of pleasanter 
things 

But won't it make 
Mr. Hopkins?”’ she 
unhappy about it. 

Do you think I care for that?’’ he re- 


» trouble for you with 
asked, seeming really 


turned. ‘Don’t you know that your happi- 
ness has become more to me than anything 
else? Couldn't you see that pressing this 

latter, in the face of your objection, ha 


been a disagreeable duty ?”’ 

You have been very nice about it,”’ she 
aid | am grateful to you.” 

“Only grateful?"’ he insinuated softly 

Her gentle, searching eyes met his for a 
moment 

Are you going back at once?’’ she in- 
quired, ignoring his question 

‘Do you Wi sh me to? 

No,” she replied frankly. ‘I am think 
ing of some things vou have said, and you 
know | am rather slow of thought. You 
have made me think a great deal.”’ 

‘Pleasant thoughts?’”’ 

Yees.”’ 

t was like her to be thus frank. She 
understood his ‘Only grateful?’’ and did 
not pretend ignorance. She was not a flirt 
she was serious, and she accepted his inter- 
est in her and her happiness seriously. But 
she cle verly parr dan atte mpt to secure a 
more perfect understanding. 

he following day she met 
joyous smile 

‘All my doubts have vanished,’ 
**l am ready to surrender.” 

his was rather overwhelming. He had 
expected encouragement, but not a capitu- 
lation as yet only indirectly solicited. 

‘Then you will . 

“Yes,” she interrupted ; 

**You'll what?”’ he cried. 

‘l’'ll sell. I've thought over al] that you 
said, just as I told you, and I’ve decided to 
sell the farm.”’ 


him with a 


’ she said. 


‘I'll sell.” 


“Wait a minute, please, 
‘*Let me get this thing ag 
what you were thinking about?” 

‘“Why, yes.” 

“You said they were pleasant thoughts.” 
rhey were.” 

‘Please tell me just what you mean,”’ he 
said doubtfully. 

‘**T mean,” she explained, “‘that I will sell 
the farm at the price offered. I can’t bring 
myself to the idea of selling the buildings 
and right-of-way alone, but I'll sell the 
whole farm. It seems almost a publie duty 
to let the road go through, and I can see that 
I have no right to set up my own little inter- 
ests against the greater interests of so many 
peop le ° 

In spite of his bewilderment, Morford had 
sense enough to arrange to clinch the bar- 
gain as soon as the necessary papers could 
be drawn up. 

‘I can’t make it out,” he kept saying to 
himself. ‘‘ Did I convinee her, or what was 
it? Where does all the love-making come 
in? She doesn’t seem to expect me to marry 
her. I’m let out of that, but do 1 want to 
be?” 

This was while the papers were being 
prepared. When they were ready, he took 
them to her with all haste, for he felt that 
he could not be really certain of anything 
until they were signed. There was no 
hesitation on her part, however, but she 
looked up at him in her anxious, doubtful 
way when the signatures were finally at 
tached. 

‘*Has the stock gone up?”’ she asked. 

‘Well, rather,” he replied. ‘‘There was 
a nasty slump when you announced you 
wouldn't sell, but people have been fighting 
for it ever since you agreed to accept our 
offer.” 

‘I’m so glad,” she said. 
do you think I'll make?” 
‘‘Make!”’ he repeated. ‘On what?” 

“On my stock. 1 bought when it 
slumped, you know —added what I could 
borrow to what |’d saved and risked it all. 
It was so good of you to tell me what it 
would do when I got out of the w: ay. That 
was What made my thoughts so pleasant 
at least, it was one of the things.” 

it took him several minutes to recover 
from this staggering announcement, but his 
mind soon grasped two important points 
here was the cleverest woman he had ever 
met, and she now had a lot of money. 
Incidentally, she was already occupying 

as much space in his heart as a strenuous 
business life would permit any woman to 
have. 

His bewilderment gave place to open, 
intenseadmiration. Inall of their previous 
encounters his eves had been merely re- 
hearsing for the work of that moment. He 
leaned across the little table at which they 
were sitting and tried to get possession of 
one of her hands f ever a man said, 
without speaking, ‘‘You are the one girl 
in the world for me,” he said it then, and the 
spoken word was lingering but an instant 
behind the look 

‘“‘Jane!"’ he whispered tensely. 

He r lashes drooped, a brighter color came 

to her cheeks, but the hand eluded him. 
by ASE don’t, ‘Jac *k wouldn't 


’ he pleaded. 
Is this | 





‘How much 





*shesaid 
like 
W ‘ho’s Jack?’’ he demanded. 

‘Oh, he’s the man I'm going to marry 
she explained ‘| telegraphed him ll 
night that I had sold the farm and he could 
come and get me. He’s been rather im- 
patient of late.”’ 

Morford used a strong word when he got 
outside. He used several othersas he drove 
back to his hotel in town; he used so many 
that he had to repeat himself frequently 
because of the insufficiency of his extensive 
vocabulary. He talked to himself a good 
deal on the train to the city, and he was in 
far from good humor when he reported to 
Hopkins. 

‘Well, you did it,’’ said Hopkins cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It looked serious for a time, but 
] felt sure that you were more than a 
match for any woman.” Morford winced. 

What's the m atter? You don’t look 
much like a victor.” 

“I’m tired,” explained Morford. ‘I! 
want a vacation —somewhere in the wilder- 
ness, about two hundred miles from 
anything that even remotely resembles a 
petticoat.” 

The company thought he was entitled 


to it, and the company never knew the 


whole story, either 
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Guy Standing 


Science and _—— on the Stage 


H' )W strange are the chances of theatric- 
al life has never been more strikingly 
shown than in the occasion which lately 
brought Guy Standing the one big success 
of his career. Long known as an able actor, 
there has still been something in his person- 
ality which has prevented him from achiev- 
ing any very general popularity a rigid 
bearing and a certain acidity and masculine 
restraint of temperament. He has been 
chiefly known as a member of the old Empire 
Stock Company and as leading man in the 
support of John Drew and Fay Davis, and 
has generally been identified with unpleas- 
ant characters. When he was cast in Lave 
dan’s The Duel there seemed little hope of 
anything better 
The play centres in the struggle of two 
brothers for the soul of a woman—one of 
them an atheistic doctor, who loves her and 
is bent on making her forget her duty to a 
drunken and degenerate husband, and the 
other a priest, who is equally resolved on 
saving herfrom sin. The play is, in short, a 
syn bol of the struggle between science and 
religion in human life. Now here, as at the 
Théatre Francais, where the play was first 
produced, the leading characters were sup- 
yosed to be the woman and the priest. Fay 
Pat is took the part created by the great 
Jartet, and Otis Skinner that created by the 
no less distinguished Le Bargy In the 
doctor, Guy Standing was supposed to have 
only another of his dry, hard, disagreeablk 
haracters 
In point of fact he had; butasit happer 
the atheistic doctor is the only one of th 
three leading characters who is firm in | 
resolution, the woman and even the pri 
being a prey at times to doubt; and there 
nothing that weakens the sympathies of at 
audience like indecision. Mr. Standing’s 
personality and temperament, moreover, 
seem designed by nature for this particular 
character; and, what is more in portant, his 
performance revi aled masterly sk ill In 
the long and vehement speec hes of whicl 
the play is mostly composed, both Miss 
Davis and Mr. Skinner, able and sympa 
thetic actors though they are, betrave ‘d de 
cided mannerisms of elocution—the trick 
of the old school. Mr. Standing was as sir 
ple and vernacular in his speech as he was 
commanding in his personality 
Almost without exce ption the fir 
critics proclaimed his performance as a 
masterpiece. Subsequent audiences have 
been of the same mind At the end of the 
creat scene between the two men there art 
generally a dozen or more curtain call 
Mr. Skinner, who is billed as the star, tak« 
most of these; but it not infrequent] 
happens that in the end there are cries for 
Mr. Standing which continue until he cor 
out and makes his bow 


t-night 
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UP FROM THE GHETTO 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


I was sorry for my old father. Each 
month I had dropped off only a few more old 
customs, to make it more gradual for him, 
but I saw he noticed every time I did it, and 
his face grew harsh and sad. When our first 
baby was born I made the old man glad fora 
whole week by going through the full cere- 
monies, though it cost a good deal 

But the end was bound to come. It came 
October in Atonement week. This is 
when your sins are sup- 
posed to be ente red in the Judgment book 
in Heaven and sealed, unless you pray and 
fast them away before the week ends. Two 
years after my marriage, Atonement week 
found me in a business crisis. I was putting 
through a big deal for my boss which meant 
eight thousand dollars’ profit or loss to him 
and a big raise of salary to me if I won. I 
worked day and night. I forgot all about 
Atonement Day. And the deal went 
through! 

I will never forget two pictures I saw that 
night. The first w - W ~ n I came home 
strained and haggard, Rachel's dark olive 
face flushed with Joy at my big success, her 
black eyes flashing the life and happiness 
ahead for us both, her soft young arms 
around me, her warm lips pressing mine. 
The second picture was my old father in his 
kitchen. He was not glad when I burst in 
with my news He stared silently straight 
before him while his quivering lips tight- 
ened. Then at last he pointed his bony tin- 
ger at me and called me an atheist. I held 
myself in tight and thought hard and quick. 
y es, for his sake it was better to have it over 
once for all. So I admitted that it was so. 
He pointed to the door. From the landing 
outside I heard him break into sobs. Poor 
old dreamer! 

The next day I plunged all the harder into 
work. Things had been booming for Rachel 
and me. On that first tenement we had 
taken fifteen hundred dollars in rents the 
first year--eight hundred dollars’ profit! 
This is hard to believe till you figure on the 
crowding, and also on the fact that Rachel 
got to know every family, every woman, all 
their likes and jealousies, all their ups and 
downs; and from the banker we knew ex- 
actly how much each had saved. So we 
could drive separate bargains with each, 
and that made all the difference in the world 
It always could always 
tell our tenants that we could not help our- 
selve 

The big owner is over us just as we are 
you,” Rachel's pet expression. 
How weak and sad she could look as she said 


does Jesides, we 


over Was 





that! 

In three vears we were running four 
house netting us two thousand a year, 
besides my salary of fifteen hundred dol- 
lar 

Four years later I bought an interest in 
my boss’ business and became a junior part 
ner. That was three vears : ago. Since then 
our business has nearly doubled. I have cut 


down my renting and do solely aspeculating 
busine 

We stick to both sides of the Bowery. 
Whv? Because the demand is sure. The 
lower East Side is alreas ly the biggest Ghetto 


in the world, and the lower West Side is the 
biggest Italian quarter. Each year the 

i e ° 
pour in faster. I didn’t pay a cent for the 





\ishinef massacre or the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but even that fight way off in Russia 
ends me Russian Jews by thousands, all 
wanting rooms, all forcing up the demand, 
and hence the rents. 

Not only have they got to come, but most 
of them have got to stay right here. It 
true that the Italian men go out in summer 
all over the country, but half have ‘familie s, 
ind the families stay here. Their women 


and kids, toge ther with all the Jewish men, 
support themselves mostly by the clothing 
industry And this industry can’t move 
I myself went to over a hundred contractors 
in sWeat-shops and factories, and they all 
say the same. The factories won't move 
the big centre. And the people 
got to stay near the factories. 

You may point to the subway and the 
bridge to Brookly n, and talk } 
cheap transit, a three-cent carfare in the 
future, municipal lines and all that. I've 
gone all over those schemes with the reform 
crowd I'm on two of their committees; 
know the inside, and there's nothing there 
to be afraid of. First, because they can’t 
make such big changes for ten years at least, 
and in business we don’t worry ten years 
ahead. Second, fresh tens of thousands will 


¢ 
irom 


new about 


pour in from Europe faster even than Social- 
ists could bail ’em out. Third—and this is 
the strong point—there is a circle of real- 
estate men all around Manhattan just wait- 
ing for the crowd to push out. Out in 
Harlem, in the Bronx and the Brownsville 
section of Brooklyn, over six thousand fam- 
ilies have moved in ten years. And what’s 
the result? The rents there have jumped in 
one year over twenty per cent. The people 
simply can’t get away oom us. The demand 
is rising. 

And the supply? The East Side is by no 
means pac aoe full yet. Five years ago the 
city records showed that eight per cent. of 
the tenement rooms were vacant; now 
there are less than one per cent. But still 
we're not through. Our real-estate maps 
are dotted all over with lots marked “ va- 
cant.”” Any lot with a tenement under four 
stories is ‘‘ vacant’’ to us, because it pays to 
buy the place, tear down the house and build 
a modern tenement six stories high. 

And as the quantity of rooms is increased, 
so, too, the quality is being improved. This 
is the big tip I got years ago from my friends 
the reformers. Small parks and play- 
grounds, recreation piers, new schools, 
settlements, brilliant shops and cafés and 
theatres; subways, elevateds, trolleys— all 
these in ten years! And who pays? ‘The 
city!’’ shouts the honest working-man. But 
who paysthe city? ‘I do, in taxes,” groans 
the tenement owner. And the owner 
promptly raises his rents. So the working- 





man really pays. Then he joins a union to 
get higher wages. The builder pays more | 
for labor, so the builder raises his price. This 


makes the tenement owner again raise his 
rent. And so it goes ina circle. And I am 
the only one who profits at each raise, 
simply grab the best place at the best time; 
then sell, and hunt for the next place. 

The future is sure. Last night I stood 
about six o'clock at the corner of Houston 
Street and the Bowery. The factories and 
shops had just closed, and half a million peo- 


ple were coming home. Below—one block 
to my left—went the subway. Above in 
the air long elevated trains roared and 


flashed by, brilliantly lighted and jammed, 
two lines of them, one each side of the street 
Below four trolley lines were rushing 
more brilliant lights and human jams. And 
everywhere in all directions swept dark 
masses of men, boys and girls. 

People! People from all over Europe 
endlessly pouring in, crowding and packing 
Manhattan tighter and tighter! People 
who can't get away, for they want to live, 
and so must work, and the work is here in 
the sweat-shops. People used to low living 
in Europe. People that you can study all 
out and know their wants, their strengths 
and their weaknesses! People the de- 
mand! How fit the supply to the demand 
at the highest possible profit? Inthe answer 
untold wealth. AndIam 
answer! 


to this q lestion 1 


finding the 


Glass Bandages 


HE notion of using window glass as a 
substitute for lint seems rather odd, 
but recent onpecian nts have shown that it 
serves the purpose admirably. One should 
explain, however, that it is employed not in 
a powdered form, but in small sheets. The 
assertion is made that, utilized in this way, 
it is better than lint for excluding germs 
and for preventing bleeding. 
It is said that the glass is especially 
serviceable in the treatment of large burns. 
A piece is cut an inch or so bigger all around 


than the wound, and, the edges being 
smoothed and smeared with carbolic oil, 
it is pressed firmly upon the part. Around 


the edges absorbent cotton is pac ked, to 
keep the air out, and the wnole is bandaged 
tightly. 

This kind of bandage, cheap and always 
ready at hand, is at least as aseptic as lint. 
No pain is caused by its removal for dressing 
the injury, at the conclusion of which 
process the glass is thoroughly cleaned and 
replaced. It is asserted that wounds 
treated in this way commonly heal in half 
the time required by the ordinary method. 

As the wound heals, the packing of 
absorbent cotton is brought nearer and 
nearer to the centre, until finally the local 
mischief is at an end. In minor cases 
watch-crystals have been successfully 
utilized —a rather curious and novel em- 
ployment for a familiar article. 
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is m J¥iwe ) 


The old lady was assisted from the stand, 
but as she made her way with difficult 
toward the door of the courtroom she could 
be heard repeating stubborn!) 

“IT told him to put it in¢ é 
he said he would !" 

Almost needless to say, Hackett was con- 
victed and sentenced to seven years in 
State’s prison. , 

Croake James tells a story of how, only by 
a flash of genius, Sir James Scarlett saved 
acause. The famous barrister in a breach 
of promise case (Foote (.reen) Was for 
the defendant, who was supposed to have 
been cajoled into the engagement by the 
plaintiff's mother, afterward the Countess 
of Harrington. The mother, as a witness, 
completely baffled Scarlett, who, on behalf 
of the defendant, cross-examined her; 
but by one of his happiest strokes of ad- 
vocacy he turned his failure into success 
“You saw, gentlemen of the jury, ¢ I 

hut a child her ha \ What t 
i¢ nt ha ‘ Ded ) ad 

One would say that women, although this 
is, of course, a trivial critic ism, are less able 


ordinarily to distinguish between direct 


and indirect discourse than men I have 
repeatedly seen gentlewomen go upon the 
witness-stand and fail utterly to perceive 
that what is desired by the court the 


State me nt that he 





occurred, but that o and so } 
occurred.”’ A stor vd 1p 

of Washington, whi ates the cor 
fusion that sometimes results from tl 
inability to differentiate between the two 


sorts of discourse. An old colored mammy 


vas called to testif In a case where the 
defendant, also a darky, had thrown over 
a ladder which was leaning against his « pen 

1 


window and caused it to fall to the sidewalk 
where it struck and injured an ‘‘enemy, 
named Jones, on the bac 
What did Mr. Jones sz 
hit him?” inquired the 
‘Mistah Jone s, he said, “Oh, t he 
“Now, thinka minute, Auntie,’’cautioned 
the lawyer. “ , 
“He said, “Oh, | bn "re peated the 
witness in an aggrieved tone. 
!” cried the prosecutor. 


k 
av when the ladder 
p 


rosecutor 
se his exact words. 


Now, now! 
‘Didn't he Say, ‘Oh, my back 

The old black mammy drew herself up 
indignantly and with withering scorn 
replied: 

‘Mistah Jones didn’t say nujjin’ t 
yo” be atall! He 1, *Oh, us back "" 

In brief, the quik kness and positiveness of 
women make them better witnesses than 
men; they are vastly more difficult to cross- 
examine; their sex protects them from 
many of the most effective we apon of the 
lawyer, with the result that the Vy are the 
more ready to yield to prevarication; and, 
even where the possibility of complete and 
unrestricted cross-examination is afforded, 
their tendency to inaccurately inferential 
reasoning, and their elusiveness in dodging 
from one conclusion to another, render the 
opportunity of little value. 

In general, however, women’s testimony 
differs little in quality from that of men, 
all testimony being subject to the same 
three great limitations irrespective of the 
sex of the witness, and the conclusions set 
forth above are merely the result of an 
effort on the part of the writer to comment 
somewhat upon those small differences 
which, under close scrutiny, may fairly be 
said to exist. These differences are quite 
as noticeable at the breakfast-table as in 
the courtroom; and are no more patent to 
the advocate than to the ordinary male 
animal whose forehead habitually reddens 
when he hears the unanswerable reason 
which, in default of all others, explains and 
glorifies the mental action of his wife, sister 
or mother: ‘‘Just because!”’ 

The purely psychological limitations of 
woman's testimony are relatively of trifling 
importance; it is the physical influence of 
sex upon masculine juries which should 
give us pause. How far are twelve men 
physically able to act as unbiased judges of 
fact where a weeping and attractive young 
woman is the complainant? How far can 
they be trusted to render a fair and im- 
partial verdict when she sits downcast at 
the bar of justice? Should we, in certain 
cases, have juries of matrons? The dis- 
cussion of this important aspect of the 
situation must be left for a later article. 
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Billy Fortune and 
the DrinKwater Lad 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ailing you is Auntie. You've just got a 
case of scare, with your nerve gone, so you 
just stand back and let her butt in and aa 
you from having a quiet minute by yourself 
with the girl. Now, all that’s the matter 
with her is that the girl’s young and a good- 
looker; and she’s a natural-born meddler, 
anyway, and a natural-born sorehead. 
Now you know that’s all of it.” 

He knew it was, too, because he didn’t 
try to say anything back to me. Look 
here,” says I; 
your’n?” 

He looked at me, with his eyes like a dog's 
that needs a friend. ‘Do I?” says he. 
And so I figured it out for him. Not all at 
once, right away, I don’t mean, but a little 
bit at a time, till by-and-by, next morning, 
I went to him again. 

‘“*Say,’’ I says to him, “‘why don’t you 
have ‘em come over here again to-day for 
supper? It’s a peach of a day, and I'll fix 
something, and you take it out and eat it 
in that lovely place up by Crooked Rocks 
Springs. Maybe that would help some. 
I've been thinking about it.” 

His eyes were on me close. 
ion,"’ says he, 


“‘Compan- 
**no daredeviltry.” 

“Oh, no!” says I. “You rest easy 
about that. There won’t be no scandal 
to get in the papers. But you heard what 
I said. If you keep still and watch out, 
maybe it'll help some. Ain't that worth 
kecpie still about?” 

Well, they come. The Drinkwater lad 
fetched ‘em over in the afternoon in his 
mountain wagon, and they hung around the 
house a while, with me getting the lunch 
ready in the baskets and keeping my eye 
peeled for how things was hooked up. It 
was pretty much the way I'd multiplied it 
out —Perey Clyde dead anxious for a little 
private séance with the girl, and the girl 
dead willing, and Auntie dead set against it. 
It was funny as a barrel of monkeys to 
watch ‘em. The young ones tried it as 
much as six times, but they couldn’t lose 
her more than a rod behind 'em. If they 
so much as got around behind the back of 
her chair, she'd revolve her neck till the fat 
would be twisted tight enough to choke 
her breath. It was pitiful; but it was all 
right. 

After a while I called the Drinkwater lad 
out to the kitchen, to consult him about 
the arrangements, and I says to him: 

‘Now, here,” says I, ‘‘ you see how much 
you can listen without asking too many 
questions; because inquisitive people are 
apt to get too horrible wise. See? The 
way not to knew anything is to keep 
ignorant. You get me? But I've got a 
couple of harmless, innocent suggestions. 
First place, this Crooked Springs trail is 
right Pad in spots, and dangerous for a 
wagon, especially with women, ain’t it?” 

He give a cautious kind of a nod. 

“Yes,” says I, ‘‘and the Springs ain’t far 
from here—nothing but a nice little walk 
from the house for Auntie. All right. 
We walk, then, with Billy Fortune going 
along to pack the baskets and to watch 
after Auntie, in case her wind should give 
out from trying to walk too fast to keep up. 
That's all right, too. Maybe the Springs 
is farther off than we think they are, but we 
don't think so. These here distances fool 
you so, inthiscountry. Yes. And incase 
dear old Auntie should get plumb wore out, 
so you should have to spend a little time 
alone up there, waiting for her to catch up, 
may be it won't be necessary for you to worry 
about her being safe, because ain't she wit 
Billy? And you trust Billy Fortune, don't 
you? He’sa good, reliab le man, ain’t he?” 

His eyes were dancing with gratefulness ; 


but his voice was steady and_ sober. 
‘Billy,”’ says he, ‘‘you have my entire con- 
fidence. Under such circumstances I 


- should feel perfectly easy in my mind con- 


cerning the lady’s security. 

Allright. So we started out, with them 
young ones strolling ahead, and me escort- 
ing the old dame, toting the baskets, till 
we got to the opening amongst that Crooked 
Rocks place—a deep, ragged tangle of 
young sandstone ruins set up on end, witha 
million or so little alleys athe runs wore out, 
every direction, by the wind and frost. 
Then I begun to coax Auntie to look side- 
ways, every minute or two, me showing 
her interesting things and telling her 
history. It was good history, too; I know 
And the 


it was, because I made it myself. 


“do you want that girl for | 
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Drinkwater lad was attending to his part, 
gaining a yard or so on us here, and another 
one there, till by the time we struck the up- 
grade, half-way to the Springs, they had a 
right smart lead. 

Then Auntie smelled trouble, and she quit 
being interested in my tales, setting out 
with her fat toddle up the slope, fetching a 
worried look and beginning to draw her 
breath short and hard. But it was a pretty 
stiff grade; and in a minute a turn in the 
trail took 'em out of sight from us, amongst 
the rocks. When we got to that turn they 
were plumb disappeared 

“Oh, dear, dear!”’ gasps Auntie. “ Where 
are they? Hurry!” And she commenced 
to plunge on. 

“Wait a minute,” saysI. ‘I’m astran- 
ger here; but you’re started the wrong way, 
I think. Just wait, and let me get my bear 
ings.”’ If Percy Clyde was any good at all, 
I figured he'd gain a couple hundred yards 
while I was trying to puzzle it out. ‘‘It’s 
such a confusing place,” says I to Auntie. 

“Call to them, young man,”’ says she. 

‘They must wait for us.” 

I give a diseased kind of a cough, to clear 
my threat. ‘I've got something the matter 
with my windpipe, so I can't holler right 
good,” I explained to her; but I scooped 
my hands around my mouth and set my oo 
close up toward a big rock, to shut in the 
sound as much as I could, and I let out a 
poor, sick little yell. It helped, that yell 
did; because from over to the left of us 
come a faint, sick kind of an echo. Auntie 
was misled. 

‘There they are!”’ she says, eager and 
anxious. ‘“‘Come on—/ /’’ And we 
tracked over that way, with he ron the tight 
jump over the broken, rough places. An 
eighth of a mile, and we hadn't found ’em. 

‘Oh, dear, dear!’’ Auntie groans. ‘‘My 
niece has my medicine bottles in her pocket, 
too, and I should have taken my stomac h- 
medicine fifteen minutes ago, and now it’s 
time for my heart- -medicine We must find 
them. Be quick ! 

So I got a quick wiggle on me, ducking 
amongst the rocks, this way and that. But 
it didn’t seem to do no good, because pretty 
soon I set my baskets down and straightened 
up, looking as right worried as 1 knew how, 
turning all around, like a man that’s hunt- 
ing for landmarks. 

Let's see,”’ says I to myself, out loud; 
“that way’'s west, because there's the sun. 
Now, then, we've been coming a little north 
of west, most of the time 

Poor old Auntie gave a scared sob. ‘‘Oh, 
don't tell me we're lost!”’ she begs me 

“Oh, we can’t be!”’ says I. ‘But it’s 
funny. Here’s our tracks in the sand. 
We've been this way once before. Let’s 
pull out on this side a little.” 

We tried both sides for as much as two 
good hours, till you could see our footmarks 
anyway you looked, going and coming. It 
was awful strange, because I knew mighty 
well that the whole patch of the Crooked 
Rocks didn't cover more than forty acres. 
It wasn’t so bad to get lost in amongst 'em; 
but to stay lost; I couldn’t have explained 
that, I expect, if Auntie had asked me. 

Only she didn’t ask. She was too rank 
scared. By-and-by she quit fretting about 
the Drinkwater lad and the girl, because she 
was wasting all her time thinking about her- 
self, and the horrible danger she was in, and 
starving to death, and dying from exposure, 
and being killed by wild beasts. Once we 
come on to a little striped snake curled up in 
the sun; and once I showed her a coyote 
standing on top of one of the high ledges, 
looking at us. Them things all helped. 

By the time the two hours was over the 
sun had got a right goodways west, and the 
low places in between the rocks was begin- 
ning to fill up with those blue shadows. 
Then tae old lass quit 

‘I’m completely exhausted! 
setting down on a stone, all humped up 
in a fat, miserable bunch, with the fat tears 
starting to crawl down over her fat cheeks 
“Oh, young man, this is terrible— terrible! 
Oh, dear, oh, dear! Car’t you do 


’ says she, 


t/} 
I 


I kindled up a little fire of sticks, and I put 

my coat around her shoulders, and I fe tched 

a — le armfuls of dead brush and laid 
*m down, hs andy. 

‘There,’ says I. ‘Nothing will come 
close to you, likely, so long as you keep a 
blaze going. I’m going to climb up on to 
some of the high places and take a look 
around. Be brave, ma’am. I won't be 
gone long. Maybe you'd better eat some- 
thing while I’m out, to give you strength.”’ 

And with that I hiked a straight streak 
for the Springs. 
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I don’t hardly think we’d been missed | 
much. I kind of guessed that as soon as I 
come insight of the two young ones. I made 
all the noise I could, stumbling over the 
stones; but I had to yell to 'em, finally, to 
get him to take his arm away and lift his sun- 
burnt cheek off her lovely, soft hair. By the 
time I got up close they were come back to 
life and ready to listen. I fetched a look of 
trouble on to my face. 

“Say, Auntie’s lost,”’ 

“What?” says both 


says I. 
of ’em, and the 


girl went white. But not the Drinkwater 
lad. 

‘‘Billy!”” says he, in his deep voice. 
‘*Billy/”’ Just that; but it told me a 


heap. 

ah ou know this place a lot better than I 
do,’”’ says I. ‘‘Mebbe you'd better go look 
for her, and let me go back with the young 
lady.’’ And that’s the way we fixed it, after 
Percy Clyde had argued with the girl a min- 
ute, and got her convinced that she mustn't 
worry. Then I took him a little way down 
the trail, where I could whisper to him, 
private. | 

‘I kind of think you can get her located 
at the bottom of that deep draw, twenty 
rods or so out behind the horse-barn,” says 
I. ‘She don’t know it herself, but she’s per- 
fectly comfortable and snug, so you needn’t 
break your neck getting to her. And, say, 
I've sort of got it figured out that she’s 
worked herself up to a state of mind where 
she'll be horrible grateful to the man that 
comes and rescues her from death. See?” 


Well, that’s about all, except the wind-up. 
I kind of kept out of sight from the old girl | 
for the rest of the evening, after we'd got | 
back to the house—loafing in my kitchen 
and doing what they call meditating; and I 
kept that up till after the Drinkwater lad 
had taken the women folks home to the 
Arkwright place. When he got back I heard 
him coming ac ross the gravel from the horse- 
barn, singing; and when he pushed my 
door open his face was shining. He walked 
over and put out his hand to me. 

“Billy!”’ says he. Billy!” 
and no more. 


Just that 


I grinned at him over my cigare tte. “Oh, 
that's it, is it?’’ says ‘Does Auntie 
know?” 


He nodded his head at me with a happy 
smile on him. ‘I told her before we got up 
out of that draw,” says he. ‘‘It’s all right, 
Billy.” 

He dropped down on the lid of my flour- 
box and Sastes till he cried, wiping the 
tears away on the back of his hand, and 
choking with the fun of it. By-and-by he 
sobered up some and begun to walk up and 
down the floor, stepping light and holding 
his shoulders straight and square. Then he 
stopped beside me and laid his hand on my 


arm. 
Prager, promo f says he, with his voice 
deep and joyful, “‘do you remember when 


we first met? I said that one of these days 
you might be offering me a drink of nectar 
in Paradise. Remember? Well, boy, I'm 
tasting that nectar now.” 

And I could tell by the look of him that he 
liked the taste a heap better than bottled 
goods, too 


Unconscious Cussing 


ROFANITY is only exaggeration in one 
form; and as the West produced abun- 
dant exaggeration, it was no less noted for 
its instinctive and fluent profanity. It 
seemed in the air, born of the wide horizon, 
and lurid as it was at times, it was in its pur- 
est form unpremeditated and, indeed, un- 
conscious. Two old-timers who met at 
Seattle not long ago were talking about the 
good old days together, it developing that 
both had been among the earliest Gentiles 
to move into the Mormon stronghold at Salt 
Lake City, where they became joint labor- 
ers in the cause of civilization as the ‘+y them- 
selves saw it. 

“Do you remember that 
Sunday-school we-all ang d, 
one of the pioneers 
that 
day.” 

**Remember it? 


Jim?” asked 
, | was thinkin’ of 


1 just the other 


Sunday-se hast 


I should say I did,” an- 
swered his friend. ‘* How we used to march 
them kids right down the middle of the 
street, us with rifles on each side, to see, by 
, that no Mormon kep’ our | 
— kids from gettin’ a fair chance at salva- 
tion, just as good as any Mormon.” 
They were earnest, but not consciously 
either sacrilegious or profane - andthe story 
is true verbatim. 
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five years its makers —the master designers and motor builders of America 
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less motor car. A consummation of these efforts is found in the magnifi- 
These models embody every point of excellence thus far found in any of 
the high-priced cars, either of American or foreign make. When you re- 
cylinder engine, and consider this same principle em- 
bodied in quadruple form, you will gain a 
of these powerful four- 
cylinder models J 
Dp ments isan automatic governor 
when the latter is disconnected, eliminating vi- 
bration and saving much fuel andenergy. Another is the 
supplies oil to the engine in accordance with its speed, keeping it al- 
ways in a state of perfect lubrication. Transmission is of the exclu- 
bodies are of unusual elegance, and luxuriously appointed. Wheel base 
of model H (30h. p.) roo inches ; Model L (40h. p.) rroinches. Practi- 


cent line of 1906 cars, notable among which are the four-cylinder types. 
member the remarkable efficiency of the famous Cadillac single- 
slight idea of the serviceableness 
which limits the speed of the engine 
mechanically operated oil feed (found on all Cadillac models) which 
sive Cadillac planetary type with specially cut and hardened gears. The 
cally noiseless ; comfortable and easy-riding as a Pullman coach. 









Let us send address of nearest dealer and our finely illustrated catalog 
tell you more about the 1906 Cadiliacs, Acartosuit any purse, any requi 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


Conti uw 


but follow- 
sound of 


The men had heard nothing 
ing hard on her words came the 


footsteps along the little corridor and an 
agitated knock on the door 
Vernon opene d the door to Betty 
‘Oh-—come in,” he said cordially, and his 
pause of absolute astonishment was brief 


as an eye-flash. This is delightful 


And as she passed into the room he caught 








her eyes and, looking a warning, said I 
am so glad to see you I began to be afraid 
you wouldn’t be able to come 

**T saw you In the Bois the other day,” 
said Lady St. Craye, I have been 
wanting to know vou ever since.’ 

‘‘You are very kind,” said Betty Her 
hat was on one side, her hair was very un- 
tidy, and it was not a becoming untidiness 

ther She had no gloves, and a bit of the 
velvet binding of her skirt was loose. Her 
eves were red and swollen with erving 
There was a black smudge on her cheel 

lake this chair,”’ said ind he 
moved a comfortable one with its back to 
the light 

‘Temple-—let me present you to Miss 
Desmond.” 

Temple bowed, with no flicker of recog- 


But 


nition visible in his face 


flushing searlet, said 


Betty, 


‘**Mr. Temple and I have met before.” 
There was the tiniest pause. Then 
Temple said: ‘‘l am so glad to meet you 


again 
Paris.”’ 
Let me give you some tea,”’ 

Tea was made for her 
She drank the tea, but she 
know what to do with the 

It fluttered, aimlessly, like a bird with a 
broken wing. Lady St. Crave did her best, 
but talk is not easy when each one of a party 
has a separate secret preoccupying interest, 
and an overlapping interest in the preoccu- 
pation of the others. The air was 
electric 

Lady St. Craye had it on her lips that she 
must Betty uddenly. 

‘*Good-by,”’ she said generally, looking 
round with miser% that tried to look 
merely polite 

Must you go?" asked Vernon, 

with the complicated emotions 


1 thought you had perhaps left 
said Vernon. 
and conversation 


seemed not to 
conversation 


too 


go-- when rose s 


able eyes 


furious 
that, war- 


ring in him, left him just as helpless as any 
one else 

I do hope we shall meet again,” said 
Lady St. Craye 


‘Mayn't I see you home?’ 
une xpectedly even to him 

Betty's No, thé 
definite 

She went. Vernon had to 
He had guests. He 
He had wholly 


‘asked Te mple 
if 





ink you was most 
let her go. 
could not leave them. 
his ordinary control 
of circumstances. All through the petri- 
fying awkwardness of the talk he had 
been seeking an excuse to go with Betty 
to find out w t was the matter 
He closed the and 
There was no help 
But the 
gave it She 
‘Quick! 
Hadn't you 
after her at 
‘You're an 


lost 
late 


N 





aoor came back. 
for it 

help Li: 
Vernon came 
Shall 
her 


Craye 
back 
we go? 


here 


was idy St. 
rose as 
she 

better 


bring back 


Go once 


angel,’’ said Vernon. 
don't remple, look after Ls 
Craye. If you'll not think me rude 
Miss Desmond is in trouble, I’m afraid 
“Of course she is poor little thing 
, Mr. Vernon, do run! She looks qui te 
de ‘spait ring. There’s your hat. Gi 


No, 


ady St 


go. 


Oh 


The door banged behind hin 

The other two, left alone, looked at each 
other. 

| wonder said she 

T., said he it cerlainiy myste- 

“We ought to have gone at once,”’ said 
she. ‘I should have gone, of course, only 
Mr. Vernon so elaborately explained that 


he expected her. One had to play up. 
And so she’s 3a friend of you rs?” 
**She’s not a friend of mine,”’ said Temple 


rather ruefully, ‘‘and I didn’t know Vernon 


was a friend of ~ rs You saw that she 
wouldn't have my company at any price.” 

Mr. Vernon's a friend of her people, ! 
believe. We saw her the other day in the 
Bois, and he told me he knew them in Eng- 
land Did you know them there, too? 
P. oor ¢ hild, what a woebegone little face it 


was! 
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“No, notin England. I met her in Paris 
about a fortnight ago, but she didn’t like 
me from the first, and our acquaintance 
broke off short.” 

There was a silence. Lady St. Craye 
perceiveda ed nce of reticence round the 
subject that interested her, and knew that 
she had no art strong enough to break it 
down. She spoke again suddenly. 

*‘Do you know you’re not a bit the kind 
of man I expected you to be, Mr. Temple? 
I’ve heard so much of you from Mr. V ernon. 
WwW e ’re such old friends, you know.’ 

‘Apparently he can’t paint so well with 
words as he does with oils. May I ask 
exactly how flattering the portrait was?” 

“Tt wasn’t flatte ring at all. In fact, it 
wasn't a portrait.” 

“*A caricature?’ 

‘But you don’t mind what people say of 
you, do you?’ 

‘You are trying to frighten me. 

“No, really,” she said with pretty ear- 
nestness; ‘‘it’s only that he has always 
talked about you as his best friend, and I 
imagined you would be like him.” 

Temple’s uneasy wonderings about Betty 
Desmond's trouble, her acquaintance with 
Vernon, the meaning of her visit to him, 
were pushed to the back of his mind. 

‘‘T wish I were like him,” said he; ‘‘at 
any rate, in his painting.” 

“At any rate—yes. But one can’t 
have everything, you know. You have 
qualities which he hasn’t—qualities that 
you wouldn’t exchange for any qualities 
of his.” 

“That wasn’t what I meant; I—the 
fact is, I like old Vernon, but I can’t under- 
stand him.” 

‘That philosophy of life eludes you still? 
Now, I understand him, but 1 don’t always 
like him— not all of him.’ 

‘*] wonder whether any one understands 
him?” 

‘*He’s not such a sphinx as he looks!” 
Her tone betrayed a slight pique. ‘Now, 
your character would be much harder to 


| read. That's one of the differences.” 


We are all transparent enough—to 
those who look through the right glasses,” 
said Temple. ‘‘And part of my character 
is my inability to find any glass through 
which I could see him clearly.’ 

This comparison of his character and 
Vernon’s, with its sudden assumption of 
intimacy, charmed yet embarrassed him. 

She saw both emotions and pitied him a 
little. But it was necessary to interest this 
young man enough to keep him there till 
Vernonshouldreturn. Then Vernon would 
see her home, and she might find out some- 
thing, however little, about Betty. But 
if this young man went, she too, must go. 
She could not outstay him in the rooms 
of hisfriend. Soshe talked on, and Temple 
was just as much at her mercy as Betty had 
been at the mercy of the brother artist in 
the rabbit warren at Long Barton. 

But at seven o'clock Vernon had not 
returned, and it was, after all, Temple who 
saw her home. 

Temple, free from the immediate en- 
chantment of her presence, felt the revival 
of a resentful curiosity. 

Why had Betty refused his help? Why 
had she sought Vernon's. Why did women 
treat him as though he were a curate and 
Vernon as though he were a god? Well 
Lady St. Craye, at least, had not treated 
him as curates are treated. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Lowden’s Expensive Job 
oo O. LOWDEN, the lawyer, of 


Chicago, who made such a fight for the 
Republican nomination for Governor of 
Illinois a year ago, was elected to a Greek 
letter fraternity when he first went to col- 
lege, and made treasurer of the chapcer. 

At the end of his first term as treasurer 
there was a deficit of $247, which Lowden 
paid 

‘*‘We want you to be treasurer again, 
Frank,”’ the 9° mbers of his fraternity said 
to him at the beginning of the Sophomore 
year. 

Lowden considered the proposition wit h 
od deal of care 


a ut 






“All right,” he answered finally. ‘I 
will serve again as treasurer if the society 
will give a bond to me. 
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aw . Our Blue Trade Mark Athletic Goods are known all over the 
veo United States. We have been making high grade athletic 
goods for many years, and our line as shown in our New 
Annual Athletic Geods Catalog represents the highest standard 
of fine sporting goods. BASE BALL UNIFORMS A SPECIALTY. 
Our Blue Trade Mark goods are absolutely guaran‘ced to 
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Charges Prepaid 
To any point in United States 
Whether you purchase or not, you should have this Blue 
Trade Mark Catalog. It will post you on the newest goods, 
and the right prices for strictly high grade sporting goods. 
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his Easter-The Rega 


E HAVE made up a line of fifty-eight new Spring 
Regals that will open your eyes. It is the hand- 
somest series of new styles that ever went through the 
Regal factory—and you don’t want to make any plans 
for buying Easter shoes until you see them! 4 The 

New Spring Style Book (just out) shows them 
photographed directly from the first new models as 
they were finished. @ If you should take that Regal 
Style Book up Fifth Avenue with you this week and 
go into the two most exclusive custom boot shops in 
New York, you would see exactly the same styles as 
are illustrated in our New Style Book! 4 And if you 
should then make a tour of the Regal 
factory you'd see those costly made-to- 
order shoes REPRODUCED in every 
minute detail. You'd see the Regal 
uppers cut from the best parts of 
the finest leathers ever pro- 
duced—and soles likewise. 
You’d see HAND work 
put into the cutting, sole- 
laying, lasting, sole-trimming, 
edge-setting, treeing and 
finishing, and wherever else 
its results are better than 

machine work. 


Spring Style Book 
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